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A promise two wheels will replace three, once your feet can reach the pedals. 


. ’ . . . 
A promise that you won t be the only one wearing galoshes in the rain. 


A promise you'll feel as safe tomorrow as you do today. 


Nothing binds us one to the other like a promise kept. Nothing divides us like a promise broken. At MassMutual 


we believe in keeping our promises. That way all the families and businesses that rely on us can keep theirs. 
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NATION: So far, smooth roads for Clinton and 
Gore, mostly potholes for Bush 


WORLD: Where are 
the weapons? 
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HEALTH & SCIENCE: Usually soggy, the Pacific 
Northwest is fraught with drought 


SOCIETY: Removing 
a few obstacles 





30 COVER: Invincible AIDS 

Eleven years into the epidemic, the battle against AIDS is going 
badly. Some new cases may be caused by unknown viruses, the 
number of stricken women is soaring—and so is the death toll. 
The Optimist Discoverer of the AIDS virus, Luc Montagnier still 
believes it can be subdued 

Courage Under Fire Gay men take up the task of resurrecting a 
community from the ashes 






54 OLYMPICS: Curtain’s Up in Barcelona 
Performance In pursuit of the perfect athlete, sports science 
has created a new formula: less pain, more gain 

Equipment Innovative gear is helping players break records. 
Maybe designers should get medals too. 

Television Even before he takes over the job of anchoring 
NBC’s coverage of the games, Bob Costas wants to change it 
38 U.S. CAMPAIGN: The Veep Factor 

The race is Quayle vs. Gore as well as Bush ys. Clinton 

42 U.S. POLITICS: The Willie Hortons of ’927 

Gays say the Republicans are gunning for them 

44 THE POLITICAL INTEREST: Bush Gets It Right 
Why hardball tactics in the Middle East are paying off 

45 JUSTICE: The L.A. Riot’s Unlikely Heroes 

A tale of five infamous assailants 

46 INTERVIEW: Vaclav Havel’s Future 
Czechoslovakia’s former President talks politics 

49 MIDDLE EAST: Keep On Trucking 

How Jordan continues to ship goods illegally to Iraq 


52 ITALY: Getting Away with Murder 
The Mafia will win until the government declares all-out war 





Laurent, pictured as a healthy child on page 31, died of Aips 
earlier this year at age 11 


53 AMERICAABROAD: How Not to Break China 


Punishing Beijing is not so easy as some think 


66 MUSIC: Rocking on the Road 
It’s a hot summer for touring bands—and high-tech theatrics 
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ART The elemental, visceral power of George Bellows ............. 68 
CINEMA Enchanted April takes viewers to a vacation in Paradise 71 

Meryl Streep can’t quite save Death Becomes Her ..........72 
BOOKS The drama of 7/e Last Tsar is in the riveting details ...... 72 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


LYMPIC ATHLETES KNOW THAT EXTENSIVE PREPARA- 
tion contributes to a great performance, and that’s a 
lesson our photo department has taken to heart. Opera- 
tions manager Kevin McVea spent more than a year 
mapping out Time's technical re- 
quirements for the Barcelona Sum- 
mer Games. Readers will begin to 
see the results this week in our cov- 
erage of the opening ceremonies. 
Thanks to new equipment in place at 
our press center, we will be able to 
bring high-resolution images to our 
readers in special sections on the 
Olympics so long as there’s a medal 
yet to be won 
In Barcelona, the daily work of 
seven photographers will be re- 





viewed by associate picture editor jycVyea, second from right, and his Barcelona crew 


MaryAnne Golon, Paris-based pic- 

ture editor Barbara Nagelsmith and picture researcher Mary 
Worrell Bousquette. Imaging specialist Kin Wah Lam will 
transmit the edited selections to picture editor Michele Ste- 
phenson and assistant picture editors Karen Zakrison and 
Eleanor Taylor. A new Eastman Kodak 2035 scanner will be 
used to send pictures to us here at headquarters in a mere 45 
seconds, The editors will sift through these low-resolution 
“first drafts” and pick the photos to be sent via satellite to 
them in publishable form. 








Using scanning and transmission workstations developed 


| by Israel's Scitex Corp., Kevin and his crew will be able to pro- 


duce the final, high-quality photographs on site. The images 
will have the same sharp quality as those scanned on our 
premises and will be ready for use in the magazine. Notes 
McVea: “These innovations actually extend our deadlines. 
Four years ago, it took up to five hours to process and send a 
single image from the Seoul Olympics. With this technology, 
all that work takes just 35 minutes.” 
McVea, 30, makes it his business 
* to keep track of cutting-edge tech- 
nical developments. He worked at 
2 Newsweek as head of picture opera- 
, tions before joining Time in 1988 
3 Over the years, his job has grown 
: from one primarily involved with lo- 
gistics and coordination to the great- 
er challenge of integrating electron- 
ic photo transmission into our 
operations. The new workstations 
aren't the only reason Kevin will be 
working under less pressure in Bar- 
celona. His wife Barbara was due to 
give birth to their second child only two days after the opening 
ceremonies in Albertville last February, and he faced a harrow- 
ing round-trip journey to attend the birth. Happily, the McVeas’ 
son Kyle decided to make his debut a bit early and was born 
(joining daughter Elyse, 2) four days before the Games 


Agee 0 Vath 


We're going to great lengths 


to bring the world all the excitement from Barcelona. 





Making sure the world hears about all the excitement of the Olympic Games, as it happens, is why Ricoh 
is there. Our fax technology serves not only as the heart of the international press center, but as the basis 
of the world’s first Olympic Fax Network, connecting over 170 Olympic organizations around the world, Fe 


as well. Communicating the excitement of the Olympic Games. Yet another way Ricoh is linking the world. 
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Official Worldwide Olympic Sponsor 


RICOH CORPORATION 5 Dedrick Place, West Caldwell, New Jersey 07006, U.S.A. RICOH COMPANY, LTD. 15-5, Minami-Aoyama 1-chome, Minato-ku, Tokyo 107, Japan 
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RICOH FAX 3000L 


ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 
*No risk 30-day return privilege 
*Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt 
*Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. 


800-873-5200 


THE INDUSTRIAL-STRENGTH LIGHTWEIGHT VACUUM 


F 25 years, the Oreck Vacuum has been known only to the 
world's finest hotels and restaurants. Now, you can enjoy its 
amazing “industrial-strength” power. This unique heavy-duty 
design uses the hollow handle to carry dirt pulled up by the motor 
directly into the fop of the bag instead of under the old dirt like 
most vacuums, This maintains vacuum suction power and elimi- 
nates the problem of old dirt being churned up and forced back 
out into the room. Try it on the toughest dirt in your home, Watch 
as it whisks the dirt away efficiently...automatically adjusting 
itself to any surface. Just 8 pounds, its power puts it in the "heavy- 
weight" class among vacuums! The side-mounted corner brushes 
clean baseboards and corners where dirt loves to hide, making fast 
work of difficult jobs. Bright twin headlights illuminate under fur- 
niture, and the 30-foot cord is 12 feet longer than most. Comes with an extra 
drive belt and air-freshening tablets that help kill odors. When you buy the Oreck 
XL, we'll send you FREE the Hand-Held Compact Vac which combines incredible 
suction power with a versatile array of attachments for cleaning your curtains, 
ceilings, blinds, furniture and cars. And it weighs just 4 lbs.! Both vacuums come 
with a year's supply of large replacement bags and a Mfr's 2-yr. Itd. warranty. 















nd-Held Com 


« Includes: 






* shoulder strap 
* 20-ft. power cord 


$299.95 #4010. Federal Express and Canadian shipments not available. 


TRAVEL THE WORLD. TONIGHT. 


he powerful Grundig Traveller II puts a 

world of information in your hand. Five 
shortwave bands plus AM/FM reception bring 
you events from around the globe...newscasts 
from England, soccer from Italy, music from 
South Africa or weather from Down Under. 
Helpful booklet tells you how to tune in the 
world. Tuning Indicator shows you when you 
have the clearest reception. World time clock 
displays your home and selected international 
time and switches easily from 12- to 24-hour 
timekeeping. Wake to a gradual alarm or to 
music. Telescopic antenna, headphones for pri- 
vate listening and carrying case. Compact for 
home, office or travel. Batteries included. Mfr's 
1 yr. Itd. warranty. $99.95 #3570. 








THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE® 











TAKE YOUR CONTACTS 
FOR A SPIN 


Became lenses—so convenient to wear...so 
inconvenient to clean! The FDA found the 
risk of eye damage to be significantly reduced by 
proper lens care. The Clensatron™, developed 
specifically to minimize problems of lens care is 
clinically proven to offer contact lens wearers an 
alternative to the traditional, “finger-rubbing” 
method which can scratch or tear lenses. 
Revolving at a rate of 300 cycles per minute, it 
thoroughly scrubs your lenses in two minutes, 
removing protein deposits and other contami- 
nants that may damage your 

eyes. Works with > 
hard, soft and gas- Cat 7 
permeable lenses. ae 
Compact for trav- 
el, uses two AA 
batteries. AC adap- 
tor included; UL listed. 
Mfr.'s 1-yr. warranty. 
$59.95 #2680. Starter 
travel kit (for soft lens- 
es only) lets you start using your Clensatron 
immediately! Includes Barnes-Hind solutions 
and water-resistant bag to keep your Clensatron 
and all solutions in place whether you're travel- 
ling or at home. $19.95 #3200. 
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| TO ORDER BY MAIL: 


Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item number, dept. code, and quantity of each item. 
* Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
* For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 


© Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. 
* Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment 
© No risk 30-day return privilege. 


THE MEDIA DEVELOPMENT GROUP 


Shipping Charge covers UPS, handling and insurance for guaranteed celivery. 
Federal Express delivery available tor an additional $7.50 per order. 
$100.01 to $150 $14.95 
$150.01 to $200 $16.95 
$200.01 to $250 $19.95 


Up to $ 40.....$ 5.95 
$40.01 to $ 50.....$ 6.95 
$50.01 to $ 70.....$ 8.95 


$70.01 to $100......$11.95 Over 





FOR FASTEST SERVICE 24 HRS. A DAY 
* DEPT. TMEQ572; 4555 LYMAN DRIVE, HILLIARD, OH 43026 





PORTABLE BACK SUPPORT 








illions of people suffer from bothersome 

back pain often caused by improper sup- 
port in the lower lumbar region. The portable 
Inflatable Back Cushion gives you individual- 
ized lumbar support in your home, car, office -- 
anywhere. Unlike other cushions that are 
pre-shaped and assume our anatomies are all 
the same, this inflatable air cushion adjusts to 
your particular shape for maximum comfort and 
support to help relieve back pain. Perfect for 
travelling, the inflatable air cush- 
ion can also provide support for 
your neck. Plush sheepskin-like 
fabric keeps you warm in winter, 
cool in summer. Lightweight 
cushion attaches to almost any 
seat and fits easily into a suit- 
case, so you can take it wherever 
you go. $39.95 #3840. 


TO YOUR HEALTH 


| bry back 800 years, 
ancient Mandarins be- 
lieved Chinese Exercise 
Balls induced well-being 
and serenity of the 
spirit. Rotating the 
balls in the palm of 
each hand stimulates 
fingers and acupunc- 
ture points, improving 
the circulation of vital 
energy throughout the body. 
They emit a distantly mysterious 
chime, making them effective in relaxation 
and meditation. Sports enthusiasts, musicians, 
computer users and health-conscious people 
everywhere consider them great muscle condi- 
tioners. Arthritis sufferers can benefit from this 
gentle but challenging exercise. These treasured 
gifts were given to President and Mrs. Reagan 
while visiting China. Beautifully handcrafted, 
these 45 mm. polished chrome balls come in an 
exquisite silk brocade box. One set for $29.95 
#1702 - two sets for $49.95 #1705. 


800-872-52 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS -CALL TOLL FREE 














$250 ......$21.95 


Canadian residents, we can onty accept telephone orders 
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LETTERS 





| THE LAST EDEN 
a4 


You ask, 

‘Can this 
enchanted enclave 
be preserved?’ 
Not now. 


Peter Stone 
New York City 


I WAS EXTREMELY PLEASED TO READ 
your article “The Last Eden” [Cover 
Srory, July 13] about the Ndoki region 
in Africa's northern Congo. Eugene Lin- 


den’s report of his experiences on the 
15-day expedition led by Wildlife Con- 





INSIDE 
THE 


WORLD'S 
LAST 
EDEN 


servation International botanist Michael 
Fay provides a rare, personalized 
glimpse of that unique and spectacular 
wilderness, while also highlighting the 
need to take effective conservation ac- 
tion before it too falls prey to the chain | 


~ “a +s 


saw and the bulldozer. If the efforts of 
our group proceed as planned, in several 
years’ time, others may be able to share 
Linden’s experience. 

We at wei are very proud of our role 
in projects to preserve the Ndoki region, 
but would also like to acknowledge our 
principal partners: the Congolese gov- 
ernment, which has demonstrated con- 
sistent interest in programs to protect 
the Ndoki during a time of dramatic po- 
litical change, and the U.S. Agency for 
International Development, which so far 
has been our primary co-funder for the 
park project. Finally, conservation of the 
Ndoki is perhaps most dependent on the 
active participation and support of the 


| local communities. 


William Weber, Assistant Director 
Wildlife Conservation International 
New York City 


THE MYTH OF WILD AFRICA REMAINS 
enormously powerful. It is also deeply 
misleading. The explorers wanted to be- 
lieve in a virgin land, unsullied by hu- 
mans, Yet man has been an integral part 
of the African landscape for more than 2 
million years. Your article is part of the 
long effort to ignore the role of people in 
Africa’s ecosystems. It is time for con- 
servationists to recognize that lasting 








RUSS TROLL’ A President for the ages. For all ages. 


He is, of course, the Ideal 
Candidate. Leaning neither to the left 
nor to the right, Russ Troll brings to 
his candidacy a popularity that has 
captivated the nation. 

Only he could live up to his slogan 
“What this country needs is some good 
luck,” for they do say that rubbing a 
Russ Troll’s hair can bring good luck. 
6 


His platform is one upon which 
everyone can agree: a country free of 
drugs, with work opportunities for 
everyone, and stronger family tics. 

Once elected, with his smiling face 
firmly in place on Mount Russmore, he 
will indeed be a President for the ages. 

Show your support for this candi 
date who, though short in size, is big 

TIME, AUGUST 


of heart. Wear his campaign button, 
flaunt his bumper sticker, read about 
him in the “Troll Times” and proudly 
display his posters. 

You'll find them all at any 
Russ Troll Campaign Headquarters. 
For the one nearest you, call this 
TROLL-FREE NUMBER: 
1-800-343-7877. 


$, 1992 


1992 Russ Berrie and Company, Inc 













THE REAL BEAUTY IS IN HOW IT TASTES. 











Ask anybody here in = —$— 
Mississippi what quality they A fillet of Mississippi farm-raised 

PP —_ Catfish is low in calories 
most admire about our 







Compare to equivalent portions 
of beef, chicken, or pork 


Fried, grilled, baked, blackened, 
broiled or sauteed, Catfish is one of the 
world’s most versatile, best tasting fish. 


Catfish. The answer folks give 
is, of course, taste. And the 







Calories per 3.5 oz. serving* 










story's spreading. One nation- & Catfish Fillet 128 
l ieee food author = Chicken Breast with skin 171 
. ly fe e Beef Sirloin 158 
has described Mississippi Pork Loin 189 
farm-raised Catfish this *Raw/Source: USDA 
way, “it’s as sweet as sole, as SAISED. presto cy 






firm as cod, as versatile 

as salmon.” Still others have 
found beauty in knowing 

it’s rich in nutrients. Low in 
calories. And now we'd like 
you to discover what we've 
known all along. Prepared in 
a favorite recipe, there’s no 
better looking fish in the world. 






Zoo. 
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Unlike x tae“ /5> 

most fish, “ay LES om 
ours must -//Ture ine’ 

Pass Inspections conducted by 
the US.DC for The Catfish 
Institute. Only Catfish of superior 
quality, freshness and taste 
will earn this seal 
























Raised ona 


gourmet diet of 
natural grains 
and proteins, our 
Catfish are 
perfect, plump, 
delicious 
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At harvest, Catfish 

are transported live to 
processing plants 

only minutes away. The 
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: result, as you might 
wane He expect. saltesher. | Ser for $200t0" 
water from the etter TASUNG HSN. | The Catfish Institute 
alluvial aquifers of | P.O. Box 3900 TM 
the Yazoo basin ' Peoria, IL 61614 





Or for quicker call 1-900-737-FISH. The 
, $399 covers the phone call, the cookbook 
and this special shipping and Ifyou 
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efforts to protect the diversity of life in 

Africa can succeed only by integrating 

Africans into the process, not by pre- 
tending they do not exist. 

Jonathan Adams 

Silver Spring, Md. 


1 THOUGHT WE HAD RUN OUT OF PLACES 
in the world to deface and ruin. Now we 
can add another to the list of those we 
have not yet messed up. One of these 
days, | will read a different article by 
Linden, about how man has devastated 
this Eden. How dare there be any spot in 
this world that man has not spoiled! 
Leonard Cohen 
Scranton, Pa. 


WILL THIS TREASURE OF THE LAST EDEN 

be preserved? Probably not, now that it 

has graced your cover. When | looked in 

the gorilla’s eyes, all I saw was fear of 
things to come. 

Lucinda Tibbetts 

Columbus, Ind. 


Election-Year Blues 
YOU EFFECTIVELY DEMONSTRATED THAT 
George Bush is nervous about his re- 
election [THe Week, July 13], and he 
should be. But as a voter, | find it most 
disturbing that even Bush’s general 
campaign chairman has stated that the 
President is “the lesser of three evils.” It 
is a frightening fact of this election year 
that no one seems happy with the coun- 
try’s politicians, not even the chairman 
of the President's re-election campaign. 
And if he is disenchanted, what does 
that say about the average voter? 
John B. Switzer 
Ocean Springs, Miss. 


The Oldest Political Ads 





MICHAEL KRAMER IS MISTAKEN WHEN HE 


states that political commercials “began 
40 years ago” [THe PouiricaL INTEREST, 
July 13]. Actually, the first political 
commercials appeared on the screen al- 
most 60 years ago, as I note in my book 
The Campaign of the Century. In 1934 Ir- 
ving Thalberg, the revered MGM pro- 
ducer, made a series of movie shorts 
that savaged the Democratic candidate 
for Governor of California—Upton Sin- 
clair, the muckraking author. Thalberg, 
the father of the attack ad, later ex- 
plained, “Nothing is unfair in politics.” 
Greg Mitchell 
Upper Grandview, N.Y. 


Animals Saving Humans 

ONE WONDERS IF THOSE DEMONSTRA- 
tors who carried posters and decried the 
transplant of a baboon liver to save the 











life of a 35-year-old man [THe Week, 


July 13] would still hold such posters if 


the patient were their own five-year-old 
child. lam glad I am not their child. 

Richard G. Warner 

Ithaca, N.Y. 


THE KILLING OF AN INNOCENT BABOON IN 
order to “experiment” in saving a human 
being is the epitome of exploitation and 
greed. Because animals cannot speak up 
and are helpless to protect themselves, 
they are somehow considered less impor- 
tant than humans. As cohabitants of this 
planet, we havea moral obligation to ques- 
tion science and recognize that there 
should be limits to the harm man can in- 
flict on nature. There is a desperate need 
to reform the health-care industry and 
educate the public about organ donation. 
Tracey Wilkes 

Only, Tenn. 


1 AM 21 YEARS OLD AND RECEIVED A LIV- 
er transplant 3% years ago. | under- 


stand both views regarding the use of 


animal organs for human transplanta- 
tion. However, | must agree with the 
physician who supervised this trans- 
plant and said, “Our commitment is to 
human beings.” How many of those who 
—a=— 7 
Curious Cosmic Cross 
Afew weeks ago, 
we published a 
photograph of the 
Whirlpool galaxy 
with a giant X at the 
center [THE WEEK, 
June 22]. We noted 
that scientists 
believe the picture 
the 
theory that the galaxy harbors in its 
core a black hole, a knot of matter so 
dense that even light cannot escape 
its gravity. Now several readers have 
written in with their own theories of 
the cross. A few people thought the 
figure symbolized Christianity. 
Walter S. Gray of Mount Kisco, N.Y., 
was reminded of the “world’s most 
powerful flashlight” that an officer 
shone in his eyes when he was doing 
guard duty. Heléne Riggle of 
New York City saw a similarity 
we missed, and 
asked, “Didn't 
anyone notice that 
the X looks like 
one of the eyes in 
the ad for the 
musical Cats?” 
We're not sure 
that anybody has 
gotit right yet. Cats’eye 
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Celestial X 
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protested this operation have been two 

weeks away from death with only one 

option? While I received a cadaveric 

transplant, | would have gratefully ac- 
cepted anything to stay alive. 

Leslie R. Mandell 

El Paso 


Los Angeles Revival 


IN YOUR REPORT ON THE AFTERMATH OF 
the Los Angeles riots, “The Struggle 
over Who Will Rebuild L.A.” [Business, 
July 13], you state that “insurance com- 
panies have systematically shunned 
South Central L.A.” But elsewhere in 
the story you say the insurance industry 
is paying “more than 6,000 insurance 
claims totaling $775 million, mostly on 
commercial property.” By way of com- 
parison, the Watts 1965 riot claims were 
$183 million (in today's dollars). The 
May 1992 riots will be the fifth costliest 
insured disaster of any kind in U.S. his- 
tory, and almost two-thirds of the 6,000 
claims will be for smaller businesses. 

If the industry had indeed shunned 
South Central L.A., how can it now be 
providing the largest single infusion of 
capital to date—considerably more than 
the $638 million the Bush Administra- 
tion promised? Insurers were in Los An- 
geles before the riots, and they are there 
now, helping South Central L.A. bea via- 
ble place to live and work. 

Gordon C. Stewart, President 
/nsurance Information Institute 
New York City 


Correction 


OUR STORY ON BILL CLINTON’S BACK- 
ground, “Beginning of the Road” [Cover 
Srories, July 13], incorrectly identified 
Clinton's grandparents as Hardey and 
Mattie Hawkins. Their correct names 
are Edith and Eldridge Cassidy. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
Fax number: (212) 522-0601 
Letters should include the writer's full name, 
address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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TIME 


is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 
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Every picture tells a story. 
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§ Barcelona ’92 Olympic Games. 


IN CATALONIA, OF COURSE. 


This is where Barcelona is, in Catalonia, a A country which has understood and motivated = Olympic Games for its capital, Barcelona. 
country in Spain with its own culture, language _ the genius of Picasso, the force of Miré, the imagin- Now you know where Barcelona is. In 
and identity. ation of Dali, the innovative approach of Tapies, the Catalonia, of course. 


A country with a population of only six art of Montserrat Caballé and Josep Carreras, the 
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million people, which has experienced a growth mastery of Pau Casals, the daring of Gaudi... 


which has made it one of the motors of Europe. A country which is visited every year by 16 
A country in which many foreign enterprises _ million people from all over the world for its climate GENERALITAT DE CATALUNYA 
~ European, North American, Japanese — have and its unique tourist, sports and cultural facilities. AUTONOMOUS GOVERNMENT 


invested and are still heavily investing. A country with the know-how to get the OF CATALONIA 
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Inviting trouble 


Tax legislation now being pondered in Congress is aimed at relieving part 
of the tax burden currently imposed on U.S. multinationals, thereby mak- 
ing them more competitive in a global economy. The legislation is aimed 
at correcting inequities in the current tax law that have resulted in over- 
taxation of income U.S. companies have earned abroad. 

As a U.S. multinational company we would hardly argue with that 
premise. There are, however, provisions in the bill which could create 
more problems than they solve. 

The bill in question is H.R. 5270, on which the House Ways and 
Means Committee has begun hearings. 

To pay for a portion of the relief extended to U.S.-based 
multinationals, the bill includes measures that would substantially—and, 
in some instances unfairly—increase the tax burden on U.S. affiliates of 
foreign multinational corporations. 

For example, the bill would amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
set a minimum taxable profit to be reported by these companies if they 
engage in more than a threshold level of transactions with foreign related 

. The threshold is low—the lesser of $2 million or 10 percent of 
the U.S. affiliate's gross income. The provision would violate U.S. tax 
treaties and policy, since foreign-controlled taxpayers are supposed to 
be treated the same as similar U.S.-owned taxpayers. What's worse is 
that these companies would be taxed even if they made no profit. There 
are some protective provisions in the bill, but it hardly seems fair to 
impose a tax on negative income. 

Moreover, under the bill, foreign shareholders would be subject to 
tax on gains from the sales of stock of a U.S. corporation if the share- 
holder owned, or had owned during the previous five years, 10 percent or 
more of the U.S. corporation. Presently, they enjoy freedom from such 
taxes, just as U.S. companies do under reciprocal agreements with other 
countries. 


The good news is that this provision by itself would not override 
existing tax treaty provisions with other countries. The bad news is that 
under another part of the bill the U.S. would unilaterally limit a foreign 
company's ability to qualify for existing U.S. treaty protection. 

The end result would be that the provision, if enacted, would dis- 
courage foreign investment and increase the cost of capital just when the 
U.S. should be encouraging the flow of new money into the nation’s stag- 
nating economy. 

Taken together, at a time when the world is placing increasing 
emphasis on free trade, these provisions would seem to be a step back- 
wards into another era that invites retaliation against American-owned 
multinationals operating in other countries. 

The provisions would appear to the world as a clear and perhaps 

departure from established norms of international taxation. 
Very simply, they represent an invitation to return the compliment. 

Assistant Treasury Secretary Fred Goldberg pointed that out to the 
committee in testimony last week. “This blatant discrimination...not only 
would override our income tax treaties, but also would invite similar mea- 
sures in retaliation by our treaty partners.” 

We recognize that Congress will have a tough time reconciling 
what is fair when legislation deals with such a wide variety of taxpayers. 
But foreign parents of U.S. companies are not responsible for this coun- 
try'’s economic woes. And discriminating against them in tax legislation 
may only add new problems to uicse already affecting us. 
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The company most qualified to advance the state of — times faster than most 

lar video graphic 
the desktop computer announces four systems that ee ee 
: a subsystems. So quickly, as 
represent a breakthrough in R&D. At prices that 


a matter of fact, you may 


won’t ruin your P&L. Reflecting the level of thinking 


find your computer wait- 
and quality that you’ve come to expect from Compaq. _ ing for you. Instead of the 
At Compaq, there's a enhance productivity. 


other way around, 


fundamental belief held The built-in COMPAQ 


Its unique processor 


by all of us that when QVision 1024 Graphics upgrade path ensures 
you set extraordinary 
goals, extraordinary peo- 
ple will meet them. 


Recently, for exam- 





ple, you made it clear to 
us that you wanted new 
PCs, with everything 
from advanced graphics 


to audio capability to 





affordable prices. Our 


response: the COMPAQ 


DESKPRO/i Family of 


PCs. Four new systems 


loaded with features to 





Controller, for example, 
allows you to scroll, re- 
size windows and pull 


down menus up to ten 


cettain geographic locations. Contact the Con 
the U.S.A. COMPAQ DESKPRO Regutere: 


that your PC won't be 
swept into obsolescence. 
Simple chip upgrada- 


bility and a 64-KB cache 
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TO LIMITED THINKING. 


memory module option 
provide quantum leaps 


in performance. Without 


Intel 386/25, 386/33, 486SX/25, 
486/33 ¢ QVision accelerated 
graphics « Chip upgradability 


€ Integrated business audio ¢ 4 
MB RAM (expandable to 32 MB) 
€ Cache memory standard ¢ 3 
ISA expansion slots ¢ 3 drive bays 
¢ 84-MB to 510-MB hard drive 
options ¢ Multi-level security 
features ¢ Microsoft MS-DOS 
5.0 as published by Compaq 
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The fully integrated 
audio system brings an 


unprecedented, yet not 
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unfamiliar dimension to 
mainstream business com- 
puting: your voice. The 
result of a collaboration 
between Compaq and 
Microsoft, it allows you, 
among other things, to 
actually paste voice mes- 
sages into spreadsheets 
and documents. Either as 
notes to yourself or as 
voice-mail across your 
entire network. 

And we've engineered 
this breadth of technol- 
ogy right onto the PC’s 
system board, preserv- 
ing the small footprint, 
large storage capacity 
and expansion of the 
COMPAQ DESKPRO/i. 

Not to mention your 


financial integrity. 


Add CompaqCare, a 
new service and support 
program with our free, 
one-year, on-site* lim- 
ited warranty. An Asset 
Management Provision 
that gives you and your 
network administrator a 
snapshot of your PC’s 
configuration. And you 
have nothing short of a 
system that breaks a lot 
of new ground. Without 
breaking the bank. 

For more detailed in- 
formation, just call us 
at 1-800-345-1518, ext. 
210 in the ULS., or call 
us at 1-800-263-5868, 
ext. 210 in Canada. 

We bet you'll be as ex- 
cited about the COMPAQ 


DESKPRO/i as we are. 
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In scrolling, window resizing and 
accessing menus, our new QVision 
accelerated graphics beat the com 


petition by as much as 10 to | 


You can paste voice messages into 
Microsoft Windows 3.1 business 
documents and spreadsheets with our 


integrated business audio system 
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What happens when the best computer engineers in the an existing low-end com- 
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world design a low-priced desktop PC? You get the new 
COMPAQ ProLinea Line of PCs, perhaps the best 


We could have farmed 


out all manufacturing. 


value PCs in the world. What happens when a clone 
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When Compaq engi- all the essential features, vendor in town. 
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affordable, full perform- tions to choose from. have ended up with is 
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low-priced clone. And 
what we wanted was a 
low-priced COMPAQ 
computer. 

Which is what you 
told us you wanted. 

So through some high 
levels of chip integration 
and some equally high 


levels of engineering, 








Intel 386SX/25 ¢ small 
footprint ¢ 2 MB RAM 4 2 ISA 
slots ¢ 2 drive bays ¢ 40- or 
84-MB hard drive 

Intel 386SX/25 « 2 MB RAM 
¢ 3 ISA slots ¢ 3 drive bays 
¢ 84- or 120-MB hard drive 
Intel 486/33 ¢ 4 MB RAM 
¢ 3 ISA slots ¢ 3 drive bays 
€ 84- or 120-MB hard drive 

All models include high-resolution 
1024 x 768 video and pre- 
installed Microsoft MS-DOS 5.0 


as published by Compaq 




























design and just plain com- 


mon sense, we've cut 

costs in system design 

and manufacturing. 
While still managing 


to deliver 100 percent of 
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the virtues you've come 
to expect from Compaq. 

You can choose from 
three different models, 
opting for either Intel 
386SX/25 or 486/33 pro- 
cessing power. 

So whether it’s expan- 
sion, storage, processing 
speed or a small foot- 
print that youre most 
concerned with, there’s 
a model perfectly suited 
to your needs. 

And each comes with 
a high-resolution 1024 x 
768 video system. 

Most importantly, the 
new COMPAQ ProLinea 
PCs are backed not only 
by the assurance of the 
COMPAQ name, but also 


by CompaqCare, our new 


service and support pro- 
gram. Which includes 
a free one-year, on-site* 
limited warranty, and a 
host of other services. 

And to go along with 
our new line of PCs, 
there's a whole new line 
of places you can find 
them. Give us a call for 
more details. 

In the ULS., call us at 
1-800-345-1518, ext. 215, 
and in Canada, just call 
1-800-263-5868, ext. 215. 

We think you'll be 
pleasantly surprised at 
exactly how much the 
COMPAQ ProLinea PCs 
have to offer. 

And equally surprised 
by how little we're able 


to offer them for. 
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Al] in all, the COMP. 1Q Prolinea 
3/25zs PC sizes up quite nicely. At a 
mere 12.6" x 14.9" x 3.5" it’s one of 


the smallest footprints in the industry 
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All of our models are backed by 
CompaqCare, our comprehensive new 
service and support program. For 
details, just call 1-800-345-1518 
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This is one car 
| youd sell to a friend. 


The 1992 LeSabre Custom has the highest The reason? Simple—Buicks are built to 
projected resale value in its class. * So last. That’s what value is all about. 

you'll feel as good about selling it as you did For more information on LeSabre or for a 
about driving it. You get a great price, free reprint from The Complete Car Cost 


and your friend gets a great car. (Ww Guide, call 1-800-4A-BUICK. 
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CAMPAIGN QUIZ 


WHICH U.S. 
PRESIDENT: 


A was the first to be 
impeached? 

B introduced ice cream 
to America? 


C liked to have someone 
rub his head with 
petroleum jelly while he 
ate breakfast in bed? 


D reportedly wore one 
black shoe and one brown 
shoe to his wedding? 


E had to borrow money 
to attend his own 
Inauguration? 
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YANKEE WAYS: In Moscow 
Vietnamese merchants sell 
clothes at the Olympic 
Stadium market 


From a of 626 American adults 
taken for on July 8 by Yankelovich 
Clancy error is = 4%. 











GRAPEVINE 


By JANICE CASTRO 
Cleared for Landing, Comrades 


“MAN IN SIDE! HELP!” THOSE WORDS ARE STENCILED—IN ENG- 
lish—on the side of every Soyuz landing craft, the lifeboat 
that RUSSIAN COSMONAUTS use when they return to earth. 
The instructions continue: “Take the key. Put into the hole. 
Turn. Open the hatch.” Who knows? One of these days, a 
farmer in Nebraska or North Dakota might be following those 
directions. Should the two cosmonauts now orbiting in Rus- 
sia's Mir space station need to make an emergency landing 
outside designated areas in the former Soviet Union, the Rus- 
sians have told the U.S. State Department their destination of 
choice would be America’s northern heartland. Washington 
has agreed to help. The Russians’ only request: Please turn off 
the high-tension power lines. So if the lights go out some night 
in Nebraska, chances are the Russians are coming. 





Quayle Hunting on Capitol Hill 


PRESIDENT BUSH MAY INSIST HE IS STANDING BY DAN QUAYLE, 
but Congress is determined to take away the Vice President’s 
biggest stick, his Council on Competitiveness, which reviews 
(and often pares) government regulations. Critics argue that 
Quayle's group is subverting Congress's intent by rewriting 
regulatory language. The House has voted to strip $86,000— 
roughly equal to council director David McIntosh’s salary— 
from White House funds. The Senate may go further this 
week by forbidding any expenditure of money for the council. 


Maybe We Won Hearts and Minds After All 


IN MOSCOW THEY SAY YOU CAN ALWAYS TELL WHERE THE VIET- 
namese workers live because those are the buildings where 
the taxis line up. Hard-strapped Russians can’t afford to take 
cabs, The collapse of the Soviet Union has unleashed a sur- 
prising entrepreneurial streak in the more than 32,000 skilled 
Vietnamese laborers “stranded” there. More than 4,000 Viet- 
namese residents of Moscow now boast net worths of more 
than $100,000. Some are investing their earnings in lavish 
houses and businesses back home. A Vietnamese commercial 
center has opened in town to provide office space and services 
for companies dealing in everything from rice and caviar to 
fashions, Quips a thriving entrepreneur: “Doing business in 
Russia now is very easy because the Russians know nothing 
about capitalism.” 


The New Limousine Liberals 


DEMOCRATS ARE FOREVER CALLING THE REPUBLICANS THE 
party of the rich. But a new survey by the congressional news- 
paper Holl Call reports that of 28 SENATE MILLIONAIRES, 21 are 
Democrats. According to standard financial-disclosure forms, 
which often yield conservative estimates, Virginia Senator 
Charles Robb, a Democrat, leads the pack, with a net worth of 
at least $19 million (thanks mostly to wife Lynda Bird John- 
son's family holdings). Among the other wealthiest Demo- 
crats: Claiborne Pell of Rhode Island (net worth: $13.7 mil- 
lion), Herb Koh! of Wisconsin ($12.7 million), Jay Rockefeller 
of West Virginia ($8.7 million), Lloyd Bentsen of Texas ($5.8 
million), Ted Kennedy of Massachusetts ($2 million) and Bob 
Kerrey of Nebraska ($1.5 million). 














HELLO, NEBRASKA! If your 
lights suddenly go out some 


night, just maybe the 
Russians will be landing 


WORD WATCH 


A Harper's dictionary of 
words that don't exist (but 
should) introduced the 
term algore, meaning 
“impenetrable blandness.”” 
Other terms included 
vacationoia, defined as the 
anxiety that overtakes the 
Samily far from home when 
no one can remember 
whether the stove was 
turned off. GRAPEVINE 
offers the following much 
needed terms: 


algorhythm: a restrained 
style of dancing peculiar 
to advanced yuppies 


allegorey: a fanciful tale 
about growing up in 
Carthage, Tenn. 


arsenior: a longtime 
Carson fan who 
frequently suffers from 
Lenopathy 


forgettery: the opposite 
of memory, the tendency 
to draw blanks on 
information once known, 
made popular recently by 
Ronald Reagan 


perotgative: the right of 
Texas billionaires to quit 
when the going gets 
tough 

unkempt: the mental 
state of conservative 
Republicans frustrated 
over their ticket 
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ON THE ROAD AGAIN: 
In St. Louis, Clinton 
soaks up the crowd's 
approval 
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Bumpy Stretch for a 
Rattled President 


As the Clinton-Gore team hits the 
road, Bush just hits detours 


THE BELEAGUERED BUSH CAMPAIGN SEEMED TO BE 
dodging an army of ghosts. Was the President seri- 
ously ill? “Crazy time on rumors,” said Bush, 68. 
Would Dan Quayle be dumped from the ticket? Ab- 
solutely not, the President insisted; Quayle’s hold 
on the job was “very certain.” Would James Baker 
leave his post as Secretary of State to rescue his old 
friend’s campaign? Well. . . 

With Bush and Quayle dropping precipitously in 
the polls and their party in serious danger of losing 
four to six Senate seats as well, many Republicans 
are praying that Baker, who headed the Bush cam- 
paign in 1988, will return by next month to lead a re- 
vival. G.o.P. discontent was surely deepened by im- 
ages of Bill Clinton and Al Gore bounding through 
eight states on a 1,240-mile bus tour marked by 
camera-friendly street rallies and upbeat TV ap- 
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pearances. At each stop, a beaming Clinton showed 
off his running mate like a new sports car. “Didn't I 
make a good choice?” became a standard line. 
Though Bush and Quayle were both stumping 
too, their efforts to portray the Clinton-Gore team as 
liberals in moderate clothing were constantly de- 
flected by questions about their own prospects and 
record in office. In a week when Bush faced heck- 
lers at a gathering of pow and mia families, Quayle 
gritted his teeth and denied that he was on the brink 
of being dropped from the team. When he turned up 
on enn’s Larry King Live to repeat that line, howev- 
er, he seemed to provide his own escape clause. “Be- 
lieve me, if I thought that I was hurting the ticket, 
I'd be gone,” he said—even as new polls showed that 
half or more of voters would approve if Bush 
dropped him. The Vice President was further dis- 
tracted from his intended message when, asked 
what he would do if his daughter, now 13, grew up 
and had an unwanted pregnancy, he suggested that 
he would advise her to have the child but would sup- 
port whatever decision she made—including abor- 
tion. Pro-choice activists quickly said that sounded 
pro-choice to them, obliging Quayle to backtrack. 
The new flap over Quayle also diverted attention 
from the Administration's attempt to blame the 
Democrats for the deficit and the sickly economy. 











Introducing the Administration’s midyear econom- 
ic review, Budget Director Richard Darman blasted 
Congress for failing to enact Bush’s economic pro- 
gram, including his proposals to reduce the capital- 
gains tax and give first-time homebuyers a $5,000 
tax credit. 

Nor did the White House economic forecast offer 
much solace to candidate Bush. It predicted a mea- 
ger 2.7% growth rate for the year—up from the Jan- 
uary prediction of 2.2% but still sluggish. Two days 
before the forecast was issued, Federal Reserve 
Chairman Alan Greenspan, presenting the central 
bank’s semiannual report, predicted that the weak 
recovery would become more stable sometime next 
year—too late to help the President's re-election bid. 

All the more reason to bring back James Baker, 
though even that step is hardly free of risk. If Bak- 
er relinquishes his post at State, the President will 
be vulnerable to charges that he is willing to subor- 
dinate U.S. global interests to his own political 
needs. He would thus risk ceding the high ground 
on his one area of unchallenged strength, foreign 
policy. 

The postconvention love fest that surrounded 
Clinton and Gore all week contributed to a startling 
surge in their standing in the polls. A Time/cnn poll 
gave the Democratic ticket a 2-to-1 lead over Bush. 
Those numbers will inevitably change as the season 
unfolds and new events intrude on the campaign. 
But at the moment, there is every reason for the 
President to consider alternative routes to his 
planned destination. (See related story on page 38.) @ 


Insufficient Funds 


California banks say they will no 
longer cash the state’s IOUs 


THE JIG IS UP. AFTER THREE WEEKS OF PAYING ITS 
workers with tous because it has been unable to re- 
solve a deadlock over an $8 billion budget deficit, 
California's state government has been called by its 
banks. Three of the state’s largest—Bank of Ameri- 
ca, Wells Fargo and Union Bank—have curtly in- 
formed Sacramento that they will no longer honor 
the tous, nearly $2 billion of which will be outstand- 
ing by the end of this week. Bank of America had 
been handling about 30% of the tous since California 
began issuing them on July 1. Said a spokeswoman 
for the California Bankers Association: “We have no 
idea how long we are expected to loan the state of 
California money.” 

The tous were floated after Republican Governor 
Pete Wilson could not reach agreement with the 
Democrat-controlled legislature on how to balance 
the budget. California had not used such a promis- 
sory system widely since the Great Depression. 
Known as registered warrants, the 1ous are num- 
bered chits resembling checks. Under the state’s 
plan, depositors and their banks were informed 
which numbered tous could be cashed as the state 
found funds to back them. The state offered to pay 
banks a 5% fee to process the chits, but banks main- 
tained that the cumbersome process of handling the 
unusual payments would cost them much more. 





Still, the banks cashed them freely at first, but they 
warned depositors that they might stop doing so at 
any time—and that time appears to be at hand. a 


Endangered Species 


Acontroversial plane crashes as 
Congress slashes defense spending 


CRITICS HAD WARNED THAT THE V-22 OSPREY, A 
craft combining the vertical talents of a helicopter 
and the horizontal speed of a normal airplane, 
would become “a stone in the air” if it lost power 
while making the change from one mode to the oth- 
er. Tragically, that proved to be the case for the pro- 
totype tilt-rotor aircraft as it was landing at Quan- 
tico Marine Base in Virginia. Just as the Osprey was 
shifting from horizontal to vertical flight, with its 
propellers at a 60° angle, it plunged into the Poto- 
mac River, killing all seven people on board. 

The accident immediately cast further doubt on 
an innovative program Defense Secretary Dick Che- 
ney has repeatedly attacked. But despite the catas- 
trophe, the Osprey managed to survive a general 
drive to trim defense costs as the Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committee made its final changes in the 1993 
defense authorization bill. The committee endorsed 
the House figure of $775 million for Osprey proto- 
types, though it mandated that only 50% of the funds 
can be spent until the Marine Corps Commandant re- 
ports fully on the crash. Surprisingly, the Senate 
agreed with the House figure of $4.3 billion for the 
Strategic Defense Initiative. The committee recom- 
mended total spending of $274.5 billion, $7 billion be- 
low President Bush's request and $3.5 billion higher 
than what the House was willing to spend. a 


ET CETERA 

NEWTON'S LAW The voter rebellion that House mi- 
nority whip Newt Gingrich helped foment bit back 
and drew some of Newt's own blood. The cantanker- 
ous seven-term Georgia Congressman won a nasty 
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HEY, I'M HERE TOO: 
Struggling to get his 
message heard, Bush 
speaks at a high school 
in Philadelphia 


Income for black 
households as a 
reentage of income 
white households. 





$31,435 
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ABORTED SEARCH: 
Unable to examine 
wanted documents, a 
U.N. inspector 
videotapes instead the 
crowds that eventually 
forced his team to 
retreat 


primary battle against little-known Herman Clark 
by a vapor-thin 980 votes out of 70,384. Clark paint- 
ed Gingrich as the sort of check-bouncing, pay-rais- 
ing incumbent voters love to unseat. Still, barring a 
massive collapse of Republican support in Atlanta's 
affluent northern suburbs, Gingrich is a good bet to 
win the general election this fall. 


WHAT ARE FRIENDS FOR? As sergeant at arms for the 
U.S. House of Representatives, Jack Russ was any 
Congressman’s best friend. For nearly 25 years he 
doled out pork, fixed parking tickets and covered bad 
checks at the House bank. But when the bank’s irreg- 
ularities came to light, Russ resigned, making him- 
self ineligible for a $70,000-a-year pension—at least 
until Representative Mervyn Dymally of California 
put Russ back on the payroll as his “adviser.” Now 
Russ can get full health benefits and his pension. 


a 
ltching for a Fight 


Saddam snubs U.N. arms inspectors 
and now may face an ultimatum 


PATIENCE MAY HAVE FINALLY RUN OUT. THE U.N. 
inspection team that had been parked round the 
clock outside Iraq’s Agriculture Ministry for 17 
days, waiting to search for missile documents be- 
lieved to be stashed inside, abandoned its mission. 
Faced with menacing mob demonstrations that in- 
cluded peltings with eggs and tomatoes, tire slash- 
ings and an attempted assault with a skewer, the in- 
spectors retreated, empty-handed. 

The sudden withdrawal immediately prompted 
an angry exchange of threats between Washington 
and Baghdad and frantic negotiations at U.N. head- 
quarters in New York City to seek Iraqi compliance. 
By week’s end the U.S., Britain and other allies 
were careering toward another showdown with 
Iraq. Shore leave in the Mediterranean for crew 
members of the aircraft carrier Saratoga was can- 
celed, President Bush met with top defense advis- 
ers, and officials in several Western capitals hud- 
dled to phrase an ultimatum. 

Western analysts are worried that Saddam 
Hussein, recently reported to have put down a re- 
volt of his own senior officers, is itching to pick a 
fight with the outside world to prove he’s in control 
despite the debilitating international embargo and 
the presence of the U.N. arms inspectors. He has 
defied demands for information on Iraq's weapons 
of mass destruction, refused to renew an agree- 
ment allowing relief workers to operate in Iraq, 
spurned a U.N. deal that would allow him to sell 
$1.6 billion in oil to finance food and humanitarian 
aid, and rejected a new U.N.-demarcated border 
with Kuwait. He has even stepped up operations 
against Shi'ite Muslim rebels in the south. In Kurd- 
ish-controlled areas of northern Iraq, gun, grenade 
and car-bomb attacks have targeted U.N. guards, 
one of whom was killed. Saddam blames the 
Kurds, but the U.N, rejects that claim and says he 
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is responsible for protecting its personnel in any 
case, 

Saddam's taunts are aimed at eroding the coali- 
tion’s resolve. But Western officials insist they are 
having the opposite effect. They say Saddam's gamble 
that Europe is too distracted by the Yugoslav quag- 
mire and President Bush too immobilized by his 
tough re-election fight to risk military action is a grave 
miscalculation. “If Saddam does not quickly comply 
with U.N. demands,” says a senior British diplomat, 
“an attack is almost certainly on. We are not going to 
wait long.” (See related story on page 49.) a 


Talking Up 
Middle East Miracles 


Arash of diplomacy after Israel’s 
elections raises hopes for peace 


IT WAS A FAR CRY FROM THE USUAL TRUDGING PACE 
of the Middle East peace process. U.S, Secretary of 
State James Baker whirled through the region, so- 
liciting conciliatory gestures at every stop and ob- 
taining at least more favorable rhetoric, The leaders 
of Egypt and Israel met in Cairo in the first summit 
between these only nominally friendly states in six 
years. The intent was to signal to the world that 
with a new, left-leaning Israeli government in place, 
the climate is ripe for rapprochement. Baker 
seemed to think so. Said he: “There is a new oppor- 
tunity to move forward.” 

In its first concrete action to advance the peace 
negotiations that began last fall, the government of 
Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin made good its 
promise to slow down settlement activity in the oc- 
cupied territories by freezing construction of 6,500 
planned units (10,000 housing units already under 
construction will be completed). Baker said that Is- 
rael was embarked on a program of “severe and 
substantial curtailments,” greatly improving the 
chance that Washington will now grant at least part 
of the $10 billion in loan guarantees Israel has re- 
quested to help resettle Russian Jews. The U.S. had 
pointedly withheld that aid from Rabin’s predeces- 
sor, Yitzhak Shamir, whose government in the past 
two years built or began construction on 15,000 
housing units. 

Arab reaction to Rabin’s move was mixed. Syria 
dismissed the policy change as a p.r. trick. But Pal- 
estinian delegates, following a meeting with Baker 
in Jerusalem, backed away from their threats to 
walk from the talks in the absence of a complete halt 
in settlement building. Egypt showed the most en- 
thusiasm. After his téte-a-téte with Rabin, Presi- 
dent Hosni Mubarak lauded Israel's “good step on 
the right track.” While he cautioned that “we need 
much more,” Mubarak expressed confidence in his 
Israeli counterpart. “The man is only one week in 
office,” he said. “What do you expect him to do, 
miracles? 

Baker was plainly eager to inspire a few mir- 
acles himself. Revived prospects for peace could bol- 
ster the floundering Bush re-election campaign. 
Baker has mentioned the idea of a late-summer par- 








“T heard Cycle 
had all the nutrition of 
Science Diet. So I asked 
my veterinarian.” 





When it comes to the 
nutrition you demand for your Ask your vet. 
dog, not even Science Diet* 
surpasses the nutritionally 
advanced formula of Cycle. 

A formula developed with 
veterinarians to deliver the 
balanced nutrition you used to 
never find in the supermarket. 
But don't take our word for it. 
Because there's only one way 
tosee if Cycle lives up to your 
standards. And that decision, 
we'll leave to you. And your 
Veterinarian. 





*Science Diet is a Product and Registered Trademark of the Colgate-Palmolive Company. © 1992 The Quaker Oats Company. 
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6¢1 have no 
desire to see 
them. Disgust 
prevails over 
curiosity. 99 


—Russian historian 
Lev Bezymensii, 
elaborating on his 
claim that Hitler's 
teeth — as well as Eva 
Braun's — were 
retrieved by the Soviet 
counterintelligence 
unit SMERSH 

(that’s right) and are 
still in the Russian 
military archives. 


SYNDICATE 


DANZ! 


WELL... | SMELL 
SMOKE AND BLOOD... 


ley in Washington to steal a jump on the next round 
of talks in Rome, expected no sooner than Septem- 
ber. After that, the sessions may well relocate to 
Cairo, which Mubarak has offered as a future venue, 
if Syria will go along. zB 


Disappearing Act 


Threatened with less spacious digs, 
drug lord Escobar heads for the hills 


WITHOUT DOUBT, HE WAS THE MOST PAMPERED 
prisoner in all Colombia. Drug kingpin Pablo Esco- 
bar, the head of the Medellin cocaine cartel who sur- 
rendered 13 months ago in exchange for a promise 
of no extradition to the U.S., was locked up ina suite 
in a luxurious prison of his own design in his home- 
town of Envigado. By most accounts, Escobar con- 
tinued to run his billion-dollar business from be- 
hind the walls. So when Colombia's director of 
prisons and a deputy minister of justice entered the 
jail last week to tell Escobar he was being trans- 
ferred to a harsher military prison, the drug boss 
would have none of it; his lieutenants produced hid- 
den weapons and took both men hostage. 

After a night of inconclusive negotiations, 400 
army commandos stormed the jail at dawn and 
freed the hostages unharmed, but Escobar was 
gone. He and his brother Roberto and nine of their 
henchmen were nowhere to be found. They had 
somehow absconded, apparently with help from 
prison guards and military officers whom they had 
paid off. As troops combed the surrounding moun- 
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tains, an embarrassed President César Gaviria Tru- 


jillo, who has come under criticism for dealing le- 


niently with drug traffickers, could only remark, 
lamely, “I wish I had a explanation for everything 
that has happened.” ia 


ET CETERA 

NO QUARTER The latest offensive by Peru’s Shining 
Path guerrillas has reached unprecedented feroc- 
ity—and has focused on Lima, which has never ex- 
perienced such a brutal wave of attacks. Starting in 
mid-July with a car bomb that killed more than 20 
people in the capital, the campaign has flared into a 
full-scale blitz. Last week bombs destroyed several 
police stations, a private research center and the 
Bolivian embassy. Though President Alberto Fuji- 
mori, who canceled his trip to an Ibero-American 
summit in Madrid, has promised a “battle without 
mercy,” his police and army seem helpless. 


CASH LANDING A federal jury in New York City 
made the first award to relatives of a victim of the 
1988 bombing of Pan Am Flight 103 over Lockerbie, 
Scotland—and it was a whopper. The family of Rob- 
ert Pagnucco, an assistant general counsel at Pepsi- 
Co and one of the 270 people killed in the terrorist 
bombing, was granted $9.2 million. A previous trial 
had held Pan Am responsible for its lax security. Al- 


| though the defunct airline plans to appeal that find- 


ing, its insurers could face more million-dollar ver- 
dicts in the 200 or so compensation cases brought 
by the families of other victims. 














One If by Land, 
Two If by Sea... 


Achunk of USAir gives British Air 
a foothold in the American market 


THE ENCOUNTER THIS TIME WAS FAR FRIENDLIER 
than at Lexington and Concord. In one of the biggest 
cross-border deals to date, British Airways agreed 
to acquire a 44% equity stake in USAir for $750 mil- 
lion. If approved, the transaction will result in the 





largest airline alliance ever and could accelerate 


worldwide consolidation of the industry. The most 
immediate impact, though, will be to rescue the Ar- 
lington, Va., carrier from a cloudy financial future. 
After expanding rapidly in the late 1980s, USAir 
was blown off course by the economic recession and 
a slowdown in air travel. It has lost more than $800 
million since 1989, including $149 million so far this 
year. 

The main winner will be British Airways, now 
the world’s biggest international carrier. The trans- 
action fulfills its long-held desire to enter the Amer- 
ican market, fly into more U.S. cities and pick up 
more American travelers for its transatlantic 
flights. Although foreign ownership of American 
airlines is limited to a 49% stake and 25% of voting 
stock, European and Asian carriers have rushed to 
make deals. KLM Royal Dutch bought 20% of North- 
west in 1989, and in 1988 Pan Pacific Hoteliers Inc., 
a subsidiary of Japan Airlines, took a 20% position 
in Hawaiian Airlines. a 


They’re All Connected 


As Japan’s stocks plunge, other 
financial markets are threatened 


THE WORLD'S FINANCIAL MARKETS ARE SO INTER- 
twined that when one itches, the others scratch. As 
mounting concerns over Japan’s reeling economy 
sent Tokyo’s stock exchanges into a dizzying vortex 
last week, markets from Amsterdam to Zurich did 
some rocking and rolling of their own. Tokyo's Nik- 
kei average sank to 15,498 points, its lowest level in 
more than six years, while the London stock ex- 
change fell 2.3% and Frankfurt shares dropped 
5.4%. New York's Big Board sank 46 points, or 1.4%, 
in a week of generally bearish trading. 

The Tokyo markets, which have plummeted 
30% since January, staged a brief comeback Thurs- 
day. They were encouraged by the launching of the 
new Securities and Exchange Surveillance Com- 
mission, Japan's first regulatory agency for stock 
exchanges, and the news that Japanese Premier Kii- 
chi Miyazawa would convene a special Cabinet ses- 
sion. The Nikkei resumed its steep downward slide 
Friday, however, after Finance Minister Tsutomu 
Hata said it would be difficult to bolster the market. 
Business leaders have urged the government to 
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take steps to prop up the market. Miyazawa, howey- 
er, is banking on a supplementary budget to stimu- 
late the economy, but few economists believe the 
government alone can revive the market. 1 


ET CETERA 
JUDGMENT TO THE MAX Kevin and Ian Maxwell, sons 
and business associates of the late publishing czar 
Robert Maxwell, had trouble enough already. Kevin 
was indicted for conspiracy to defraud banks and 
for stealing from the pension funds of his father’s 
employees, while Ian was hit for bank fraud. Now a 
British court has assessed Kevin $778 million in 
damages for his actions as a director of the firm that 
managed the funds. lan’s penalty is pending. 


WHAT'S A TYPEWRITER, MOMMY? They won't do your 
taxes, and you can’t play bridge with them. Re- 
placed by personal computers, typewriters are go- 
ing the way of vinyl records. In a move that signaled 
the end may be near for a dying industry, Smith Co- 
rona announced it would shut down its last U.S. fac- 
tory, in Cortland, N.Y., costing 875 jobs. The fac- 
tory’s operations are moving to Mexico, where they 
still make Volkswagen Beetles. 





BACKFIRE Attempts to defraud the U.S. government 
in a sale of military jet engines to Israel wound up 
costing General Electric $69 million. In a Cincinnati 
federal court, GE's aircraft-engine division settled 
civil and criminal charges of conspiring with an Is- 
raeli air force general to bill the Pentagon for ficti- 
tious parts and testing equipment. A GE manager 
stationed in Israel between 1984 and 1989 blew the 
whistle on his employer two years ago, 





Help for the Disabled 





An act that covers 87% of American 
workers is now the law of the land 


HARD AS IT MAY BE TO ERADICATE, DISCRIMINATION 
against women and minorities in the workplace has 
been illegal in America for years. But for people 
with physical and mental disabilities, substantial 
obstacles to suitable employment have remained in 
place—until now. On July 26, a major new law, the 
Americans with Disabilities Act (Apa), went into ef- 
fect for companies with 25 or more employees— 
which means that 87% of U.S wage earners will be 
covered, 

The statute, which bans discrimination against 
those who are blind, deaf, mentally retarded, nv 
positive, physically impaired or have cancer or epi- 
lepsy, is designed to help more than 10 million 
Americans move into the mainstream of the work- 
ing world. “This is the 20th century Emancipation 
Proclamation for people with disabilities,” says 
lowa Senator Tom Harkin, the law's chief sponsor. 

Under the act, employers are forbidden to dis- 
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ENABLING 
LEGISLATION: Robert 
Seelie, a Lakewood, 
Ohio, councilman, at 
work 
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A luxury cary 


It’s powerful. It’s affluent. And it’s 
beautifully put together. 

It’s friendly. It’s efficient. And it’s 
simply fun to drive. 


‘The connection ts perfectly logical. 


This is the new Civic EX Sedan from 
Honda. Most luxury cars stop you with 
their good looks. That, however, is where 
we start. Extensive wind tunnel 
testing drew the shapely lines £4 
of the near perfect form. The 
car is naturally good looking. 

You may notice it looks 
longer. We've increased the 
wheelbase and length. 
Which improves the ride 
and adds room inside. 

A closer look reveals 
fewer gaps and tighter seams. 
Windows fit flusher than ever. 
Again, to cut down on aerodynamic 
drag and interior noise. 

‘The whole body construction is 
amazingly strong. Mainly because of 
computer-aided design and innovative 
building techniques. You wanta body 
like this to last. So we've upgraded the 
corrosion safeguards. 


The stronger body provides a stiffer, 


more solid platform for the improved 


suspension system. Which provides you, 


in turn, with an incredibly smooth ride 


1971 Ammencan Honds Motor Ca. Ine EX mociel shown and described 


and remarkable handling on the road. 
While driving, you will appreciate 

the large glass area of the windshield 

and windows. And you will also become 

subtly aware of the many __——agl 

considerations given aii 

to you and 















your passengers in our new design. 
Instruments are larger and easier to 
see. New pushbutton controls activate 
the heater and ventilation system. Front 
and rear seats are fully supportive. 
Everything is plush and posh inside. 
Rich carpeting helps quiet the interior. 








ou can relate to. 


And speaking of quiet, we replaced 
all of the mechanical cables with silent 
electric wires to power the instruments. 
Even more, we sealed off just about 
everything else 
— wecould. 


















The steering 
wheel falls comfortably into 
your grasp. The cruise control 
is at your fingertip. Within the steering 
wheel an airbag (complementing the 
seat belt) waits diligently to serve. Like 
in all luxury cars, gold plated circuits 
help assure its readiness. 

Another feature that will help you 
in driving is at your foot. Four-wheel disc 





brakes with ouranti-lock braking system. 

Next to the brake pedal, of course, 
is the accelerator, which takes on new 
meaning, An extraordinary new engine 
propels the car like nothing before. The 
engine knows to breathe more air as 
it works harder to produce more power. 
Just like you would. 

When you step on the accelerator, 
the engine computer commands 
valves in each cylinder to open 
farther. That lets in more air 
and fuel from the fuel 
injection system. The 
result of this is more 

horsepower when 

you need it. And 
more efficiency at 
slower speeds. The 
whole process Is 
called variable valve 
timing, You'll like what it does. 

This superb power plant is matched 
to an improved five-speed manual shift 
with a smooth hydraulic clutch that 
never needs adjusting. Also, a four-speed 
automatic transmission is available. 

If you are thinking about buying an 
expensive new luxury car, why? 


BOoaE 
‘The new Civic Sedan 





661 would 
hope the 
commissioner 
wouldn't argue 
with the 
umpire on 

that one. 99 


—Tribune Co. vice 
president and general 
council David Hiller, 
after a federal judge 
reversed baseball 
commissioner Fay 
Vincent's plan to 
move Tribune's 
Chicago Cubs from the 
National Leaque East 
to its Western 
division. 
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criminate in hiring, promotions and firing. They are 
also compelled, if it is not too burdensome, to offer 
“reasonable accommodations”—things like a ramp 
for a wheelchair or a sound amplifier on a phone—to 
people with disabilities. The fuzziness of that lan- 
guage has prompted many of the 264,000 employers 
covered by the act to seek advice about their new ob- 
ligations, especially since they face stiff financial 
penalties if they violate its provisions. Says Bobby 
Silverstein of the Senate Subcommittee on Disabil- 
ity Policy: “Companies are sending human-re- 
sources employees to seminars and _ sensitivity 
training, reading manuals and meeting with dis- 
abilities-rights advocates.” 

Smaller companies have been concerned about 
the costs of the new law and its potential for generat- 
ing lawsuits. But Nancy Fulco, an attorney with the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, which supported the 
bill, argues that economic benefits will outweigh the 
costs. “The business community is in desperate need 
of qualified labor, and this opens up a huge untapped 
resource of workers,” she says. The rgoc, which ad- 
ministers the apa, estimates that the average cost of 
accommodating a disabled worker will be $260. The 
act is expected to save the government $220 million a 
year by helping people with disabilities get off public 
assistance and onto the tax rolls. a 








ET CETERA 
VICTORY FOR DR. DEATH Noting that the state of 
Michigan has no law barring physician-assisted sui- 
cide, a judge in Pontiac dismissed murder charges 
against Jack Kevorkian, a retired pathologist, for 





ON TOUR AT LAST? 

One of the world’s most 
stunning and least seen 
collections of Impressionist 
and Postimpressionist art, 
1,100 works by such masters 
as Cézanne, Seurat and 
Picasso (whose Jester and 
Young Harlequin is at left), 
was long confined to the 
Barnes Foundation building in 
a Philadelphia suburb, under 
the terms of Dr. Albert Barnes’ 
will. But 70 pieces will soon 
be permitted a one-time inter- 
national tour, according toa 
ruling issued last week by a 
Pennsylvania court that 
settled part ofa bitter 
factional dispute within the 
foundation. The show will 
travel to the National Gallery 
of Art in Washington and 
possibly to other museums in 
France, Japan and the U.S., 

to help raise $7 million for 
repairs and modernization 

at the gallery back home. 
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his role in the death of two chronically ill women in 
1991. Though the state senate has passed a bill that 
would make assisted suicide a felony, the house has 
yet to follow suit. “We have more consumer protec- 
tion for people buying a car than we do for people 
making this type of decision,” says state senator 
Fred Dillingham, the bill's sponsor. 





HEALTH & SCIENCI 


Troubling Dispatches 
From the AIDS Front 


Will women soon outnumber men as 
victims? Is a new virus at work? 


THE EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON AIDS 
was originally scheduled to be held in Boston. But 
the organizers, angered by a U.S. policy prohibiting 
entry by people infected with Hiv, the ars virus, 
moved it. So it was that more than 11,000 scientists, 
policymakers and activists trooped to Amsterdam 
instead to exchange the latest information: 

> Doctors reported more than two dozen cases of 
Aips-like symptoms in patients who test negative for 
Hiv. The cause is unknown: it could be a new version 
of nv (two are already Known) or an evolved form of 
an existing one. It could be a completely different 
sort of virus. It could even be some sort of bacteri- 
um, or perhaps an environmental factor. Scientists 
believe they have already isolated a new virus in pa- 
tients with this mock arps, but their work needs to 
be confirmed. Such a virus could contaminate blood 
supplies undetected, but because scientists could 
develop new blood tests quickly, the danger is 
minimal. 

> Experimental vaccines designed to slow or stop 
the progress of aps in infected people are showing 
promise in several trials. But vaccines to prevent 
the disease in healthy people are much farther off. 

> The aips epidemic is at least partly to blame for a 
new strain of tuberculosis that is extremely resis- 
tant to antibiotics; the diseases seem to progress 
much faster in patients who have both at the same 
time. Unlike ais, tuberculosis is highly contagious. 
> Women are now catching aps almost as fast as 
men, and by the year 2000 they will make up the 
majority of victims. One reason: in many societies, 
women have no influence on their husbands’ sexual 
behavior and cannot force them to wear condoms. 
(See related story on page 30.) a 








Pardon My Carcinogen 


Secondhand tobacco smoke, an EPA 
board confirms, can cause cancer 


THE FACT THAT SMOKING CAUSES LUNG CANCER IS 
so well established that only the tobacco companies 
still claim to have doubts. Now an Environmental 
Protection Agency review board, acting on a draft 
report produced within the agency, says nonsmok- 














ers are in danger as well. “Environmental tobacco 
smoke’’—better known as secondhand smoke—in- 
haled by those who associate with smokers leads to 
about 3,000 cases of lung cancer a year in the U.S. 
and 300,000 cases of respiratory disease. Conclu- 
sion: secondhand smoke should be classified as a 
major carcinogen, which could lead to even strong- 
er restrictions on smoking in public. 

The tobacco industry, predictably, attacked the 
report, arguing that it unfairly took tobacco’s effects 
on those who smoke and extrapolated to those who 
don't. The authors counter that the link is valid, but 
said they would bolster their arguments in the final 
report, due within a few months, as requested by 
the board. a 


Wrung Dry 


The usually rainy Pacific Northwest is 
learning to live with less water 


WET WEATHER IS SUCH AN INESCAPABLE PART OF 
life in the Pacific Northwest that the Seattle tourism 
industry touts it as “liquid sunshine.” This year, 
though, the slogan will have to be shelved in the face 
of the worst regionwide drought in decades. Along 
with other legendarily soaked cities like Portland, 
Ore., and Vancouver, B.C., Seattle has imposed wa- 
ter restrictions, urging citizens to take shorter 
showers and banning the use of lawn sprinklers. 
The lush, green vegetation has begun to turn 
brown. Mule deer does are having trouble finding 
enough food in the woods to produce milk for their 
fawns. The spring chinook salmon run on Oregon’s 
Rogue River had the largest die-off level in 15 years, 
attributed in part to low water levels. The situation 
is worst in Oregon, whose drought is expected to be 
the most severe in 120 years. 





DISAPPEARING ACT: 
Some smaller cities and towns in the region are Cedar River 
less affected because they get their water from watershed, areservoir 
wells. The big cities get theirs, though, from snow system near Seattle, 
melting off the Cascade Range to the east. Not only worcsrdaectamisnartval 
ep initati sn earn baat coiitone meager snows in 
was precipitation less than normal last winter, but aan lat edadas 


temperatures were warmer. Much of the snow fell 
as rain and ran off right away, at a time when city 
reservoirs were full anyway. w 


ET CETERA 

DEADLY BITES The Asian tiger mosquito, which 
hitchhiked to the U.S. in 1985 aboard used tires 
shipped from Japan, has moved up from annoying 
to potentially deadly. The virus that causes Eastern 
equine encephalitis, a deadly brain disease that can 
infect humans, has been detected in mosquitoes in 
Florida. That's troublesome, because the more ag- 
gressive Asian tigers feed on a broader range of ani- 
mals than their American cousins. Tigers are found 
in the Eastern U.S., as far north as Ohio. 


———— 
MILESTONES 





DIED. David Wojnarowicz, 37, multimedia artist whose angry 
and sometimes sexually charged work made him the target 
of conservatives and Fundamentalists; of ars; in New York 
City. In 1989 the National Endowment for the Arts withdrew 
funding for the catalog of an atps-related art exhibition be- 
cause of an essay by Wojnarowicz attacking various public 
figures. The nga later reversed itself. 


DIED. Victor Louis, 64, shadowy Russian journalist who 
served as a conduit for the Communist Party and the kee to 
the West during the cold war; of a heart attack; in London. 
Born Vitaly Yevgenyevich Lui, he worked as a correspon- 
dent for the London Evening News for 29 years, often using 
his Kremlin ties to scoop the rest of the world; he knew be- 
fore Western reporters that Nikita Khrushchev had been 
ousted as the Soviet leader. Though Louis denied spreading 
KGB disinformation abroad, some Western journalists were 
convinced otherwise. ‘““Why do you people always call me a 
colonel in the Kas?” he once asked British writer Ronald 
Payne. “Goodness, have you been promoted to general at 
last, Victor?” replied Payne. 


DIED. Suleiman Franjieh, 82, President of Lebanon from 1970 
to 1976; in Beirut. A friend of Syrian President Hafez As- 
sad’s, the Maronite Christian politician requested interven- 
tion by a Syrian-dominated force during Lebanon’s civil war 
in 1976; the Syrians’ continued presence is a major political 
issue in the country. 


DIED. Mollie Parnis, ninetyish, fashion designer whose ver- 
satile dresses were worn by First Ladies from Mamie Eisen- 
hower to Betty Ford; in New York City. Starting as an assis- 
tant saleswoman in the showroom of a blouse manufacturer, 
Parnis went on to build a multimillion-dollar fashion busi- 
ness with her husband Leon Livingston. A green-and-blue 
silk taffeta Parnis dress worn by Mamie Eisenhower at a re- 
ception in 1955 made headlines when a guest appeared 
wearing the same dress. Parnis, untroubled, explained,“I do 
not sell directly to any wearer. Nor do | usually make one of a 
kind; that’s what makes this country a great democracy.” 


DIED. Arletty, 94, legendary French film actress who starred 
in Hotel du Nord and Les Enfants du Paradis; in Paris. 
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UN Waal) ST TE « Stefan and Donald embrace at the Bailey House for 
«s homeless people with alps in New York City. 


MOZAMBIQUE 


« In Nampula, as in the rest of sub-Saharan Africa, men and 
=» women succumb to AIDS in equal numbers. 





COVER STORIES 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 


ARS ARE USUALLY LAU 
with the promise of a 
victory, with tru 
primed never to sou 
treat. And the cam 
against AIDS Was no 
tion. Soon after researchers annour 
the mid-1980s that they had disc 
the virus that causes aips, U.S. heal 
cials confidently crowed that a v 
would be ready in two years. Th 
frightening scourge of the late 20th 
ry would succumb toa swift counte! 
of human ingenuity and high technc 
But no one was making any ' 
speeches last week in Amsterdam, 
more than 11,000 scientists and otl 
perts gathered for the Eighth Intert 
al aips Conference. The mood was si 
reflecting a decade of frustration, 
and mounting tragedy. After billi 
dollars of scattershot albeit intens 
search and halfhearted prevention ¢ 





humanity may not be any closer t 
quering Alps than when the quest be 
here is no vaccine, no cure a 
even an indisputably effective trea 
While aips education has slowed t 
demic in developed countries, the « 
continues to spread rapidly in man’ 
er nations. The World Health Org 
tion says at least 30 million people : 
the world could be infected with tl 
virus by the year 2000. Other e 
think the number could reach 110 n 
Despite dogged detective work 
world's best researchers, Ais (ac 
immunodeficiency syndrome) re 
one of the most mysterious maladie 
to confront medical science. The m 
searchers learn about the diseas 
more questions they have. Human 
nodeficiency virus (HIV), proclaime 
the cause of arps, has proved to be a 
ishly fast-moving target, able to mu 
structure to elude detection, drus 
vaccines. No one knows for sure h 
destroys the human immune systet 
puzzled experts have debated whet! 
virus is the only culprit at work 
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Bewilderment reached a new level in 
Amsterdam, where scientists reported 
cases of people who have an ains-like con- 
dition but have not been found to be infect- 
ed with uiv. That frightening revelation 
raised the possibility that a new Alps virus 
is emerging. Another theory, suggested by 
France’s Dr. Luc Montagnier, who first 
discovered nv, is that the strange cases 
were caused by one or more mutant forms 
of ntv that were altered too radically to be 
detected by standard blood tests. 

Hardly any of the news at the confer- 
ence was good. As groups of protesters 
staged daily demonstrations demanding 
more action against the epidemic, Dr. Jo- 
nas Salk suggested that vaccine research- 
ers were on the wrong track, and the ac- 
tress Elizabeth Taylor blasted President 
Bush for not doing enough about aips. Del- 
egates heard reports on the surging costs 
of treatment, warnings about the threat of 
Alps-associated infections such as multi- 
drug-resistant tuberculosis, and alarming 
projections that Arps will become more ofa 
heterosexual disease. The infection rate 
among women is rising and will pass the 
rate in men by the year 2000. 


“We're dealing with something that’s 
expanding out of control,” said Dr. June 
Osborn, chair of America’s National Com- 
mission on atps. Dr. Anthony Fauci, direc- 
tor of the U.S. National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases, noted that “the 
science is going as fast as it has with any 
disease,” but he admitted that “the ad- 
vances over the last several years are 
clouded and dwarfed by the size of the 
growing epidemic."” Mark Harrington, a 
member of the New York City-based 
Treatment Action Group, summed up the 
situation more simply and grimly: “It's 
clear we're losing the battle. We have one 
class of drugs that slows aips down by 
two or three years, and then people go on 
and die.” 


THE MYSTERY OF NON-HIV CASES 

The biggest surprise in Amsterdam was 
the talk about a new kind of aps. Dr. Jef- 
frey Laurence of the New York Hospital- 
Cornell Medical Center described five in- 
stances of people who suffer from an aips- 
like illness and yet bear no trace of Hiv 
anywhere in their body. When a similar 
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THAI LAN D: Infected by a client, this 19-year-old former prostitute has 
= passed the virus on to her six-month-old baby. 
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« Hemophiliacs Laurent and Stephane, before they got tainted blood 
« in 1985. The brothers contracted alps, and Laurent died. 











case was reported at last year’s Alps con- 
ference in Florence, it was dismissed as a 
fluke. This year several scientists in the 
audience stood up to tell of other cases of 
non-Hlv Aips, bringing the total to about 
30—a number that is small but impossible 
to ignore, 

Is a deadly new microbe on the loose? 
Speaking in the U.S. last week, Dr. Sudhir 
Gupta of the University of California at Ir- 
vine claimed to have found one in patients 
with atps-like symptoms. But there is no 
proof yet that the virus caused the symp- 
toms. It is possible that the patients don’t 
have aips but have some other problem 
with their immune system that mimics 
the disease. “It’s just very premature to 
talk, because we don’t know if it’s real,” 
says Fauci. “We should know something 
in a matter of months.” 

Even if there turns out to be a new vi- 
rus, people should have no reason to panic 
or refuse blood transfusions. Researchers 
think they can isolate the pathogen within 
months and develop a blood test. In the 
meantime, this unusual type of aips, what- 
ever causes it, is very rare. Said Laurence: 
“Every major Arps researcher is here in 
one place in one room, and still we're talk- 
ing about only a handful of cases.” 

The bad news, if a new virus does exist, 
is that aips will become even harder to 
prevent or cure. Pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers have already been hampered by 
HIVv’s talent as a quick-change artist. Only 
last year a group of promising anti-aips 
drugs had to be shelved because ntv adapt- 
ed too easily to the medication. And drugs 
that prove effective against all forms of Hiv 
will not necessarily knock out an entirely 
novel virus. 

Hiv is a formidable enough opponent, 
mainly because researchers still don’t un- 
derstand the method to its madness. Like 
all viruses, Hiv is simply a strand of genet- 
ic material (in this case the nucleic acid 
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| RNA) surrounded by a protein coat. A virus 
lacks the tools to reproduce unless it in- 
vades a living cell and takes over the host’s 
molecular machinery. The intruder can 
then produce many copies of itself, even- 
tually killing the cell. One of v's favorite 
targets is the CD4 T-cell, an important 
player in the human immune system. 

But there the understanding runs out. 
Why does nv lie dormant in human cells, 


STORIES 


“Now is the time for global 
solidarity against a common 
enemy. Now is the time 

for us to share our knowledge.” 
—ELIZABETH TAYLOR 


usually for years, before producing a full- 
blown case of atps? What triggers the 
deadly phase of the infection? How does 
the virus go about destroying the immune 
system? Even at the height of the disease, 
HIV particles are found in no more than | 
in 100 CD4 T-cells. And yet the cells that 
do not harbor the virus die off almost as 
fast as those that do. Some researchers 
think that Hiv must somehow provoke im- 
| mune-system cells to destroy themselves. 
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One prominent theory is that the virus 
needs an assistant assailant—a “co-fac- 
tor,” in scientific jargon. But the search 
for co-factors has been inconclusive. Al- 
though the presence of genital sores from 
syphilis or other venereal diseases makes 
transmission of the ans virus easier, nei- 
ther the sores nor the microbes that cause 
them are necessary for urv to spread. Re- 
searchers have also investigated the possi- 
bility that cytomegalovirus, a common 
form of herpes virus, might be the elusive 
co-factor, but eventually they ruled it out. 
“It has to be something that's not too obvi- 
ous,” says Dr. Kent Sepkowitz at the New 
York Hospital-Cornell University Medical 
Center. “Otherwise, we would have fig- 
ured it out a long time ago.” 

Montagnier believes that the co-factor 
might be a mycoplasma—a primitive 
bacterium-like organism. The possible 
role played by this microbe may help ex- 
plain one of the mysteries surrounding 
the origin of aips. Studies of blood sam- 
ples preserved from decades ago show 
that nrv was present in Africa long before 
AIDS appeared. What caused the once 
harmless virus to turn deadly? Monta- 
gnier thinks it was a strain of mycoplas- 
ma that until recent years was confined 
to America. Somehow, somewhere, ac- 
cording to his theory, nrv and the myco- 
plasma got together in a group of hu- 
mans, and that was the start of the aips 
epidemic. 


POWERLESS DRUGS, ELUSIVE VACCINES 

If HIV were an ordinary virus, designing 
drugs to kill it might not seem like an im- 
possible mission. “But it is a much more 
difficult virus than anyone anticipated,” 
says Myron Essex, head of the Harvard 
Alps Institute. “It has many more fancy 
genes to determine how it replicates. It 
has positive and negative controls that in- 
teract with cellular controls, which allows 
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it tocrank up rapidly or remain silent fora 
long time. It’s a very, very unusual virus.” 

Most important, Iv can easily disguise 
itself by altering the proteins in its outer 
coat. When that happens, the job of finding | 
and attacking the virus becomes harder. 
Even azr, the most effective drug against 
Hiv, is nowhere near as potent as doctors 
or patients hoped it would be. 


IRST APPROVED FOR USE IN THE | 

U.S. five years ago, azr prevents 

one of the viral genes from mak- 

ing an enzyme, called reverse 

transcriptase, that is critical to 

HIV’s reproduction. This action 
prolongs life by postponing some of the 
symptoms of Arps. But in patient after pa- 
tient, HIv eventually mutates into a form 
that is less vulnerable to azr. As a result, 
the drug's benefits generally run out with- 
in 18 months. 

The only other anti-r1v drugs approved 
in the U.S.—pp1 and ppc—are variations on 
the azr theme. Researchers have begun ex- 
amining other types, however. One variety 
targets the gene that codes for another en- 
zyme, protease, that is crucial to the manu- 
facturing of viral proteins. The researc 
looks promising, but a breakthrough is 
expected anytime soon. 

The same adaptability that 1 
so troublesome to drug desig 
ens to stymie vaccine devel 
Researchers are not at ¢ 
they can devise a sir 
that would give a son lifetime protec- 
tion against arp ‘o do that, a vaccine | 
would have toward off all of nrv’s current 
strains as well as any future mutants. 
izing HIV is especially tough be- 
ifS coat is laced with sugar molecules 
Shield it from the human immune sys- 
n. Some viruses, such as the one that 
causes polio, have no sugar in their protein 
coat. Others, like flu viruses, have only a | 
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little. It is no coincidence that the most ef- 
fective vaccines have been made to fight 
these kinds of viruses. Never before have 
scientists tried to devise a vaccine against 
a pathogen as well protect- 
ed as HIV. 
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Undaunted, research- estimate: 
ers are testing about a doz- 10 million to 

en experimental vaccines. 12 million 


After the trials have been 
thoroughly evaluated, the 
most promising prototypes 

will be chosen—probably in th 
years—for testing to determi 
stimulate the immune syst 
antibodies capable of ble 
tion. The trouble is tha 
guess at what consti 
lection of aips antibédies. No one has ever 
survived the disease to provide researchers 
with any clues Even if the experiments go 
well, a preventive vaccine will probably not 
be availablé before the end of this century. 
meantime, Dr, Robert Redfield 
falter Reed Army Institute of Re- 
h in Washington and his colleagues 
> trying to develop a vaccine that helps 
eople who are already infected. By inject- 
ing a slightly modified form of the virus’ 
protein coat, the Army researchers hope 
to kick-start the patients’ immune sys- 
tems into mounting an effective counter- 
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attack. Redfield thinks that his version of 
the viral coat may share enough charac- 
teristics with all the known mutant 
strains of niv to overcome the variability 
problem. Said Redfield, a rare, unabashed 
optimist at the Amsterdam meeting: “I be- 
lieve uiv is very simple, very straightfor- 
ward, and it's going to be solved.” 


THE EVOLVING EPIDEMIC 

One of the most baffling enigmas of aps is 
the fact that the disease spread primarily 
among homosexual and bisexual men and 
intravenous drug abusers in the U.S. and 
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Europe but became a largely heterosexual 
infection in Africa. Researchers an- 
nounced last week that they may have an 
answer. Based on a study of the newly 
emerging epidemic in Thailand, they con- 
cluded that utv has shown predilections 
for different human host cells in different 
parts of the world. 

Using biochemical tools that were not 
available at the beginning of the epidemics 
in Africa and the Americas, molecular bi- 
ologist Chin-Yih Ou and his colleagues at 
the U.S, Centers for Disease Control found 
two distinct epidemics caused by some- 
what different strains of mtv in the north- 
ern Thai city of Chiang Mai. Both epidem- 
ics started no more than four years ago, 
but one occurred mostly in intravenous 
drug abusers and the other started in fe- 
male prostitutes. There was little overlap 
between the two groups. 

The scientists discovered that the pros- 
titutes were more often infected by a strain 
resembling those types found in Africa. Ap- 
parently, it preferred the moist mucosal tis- 
sue of the genital organs, making hetero- 
sexual transmission easier. The other 
variety, found in the drug abusers, ap- 
peared similar to strains detected in the 
U.S. and Europe. It thrived on immune cells 
in the bloodstream. As a result, transmis- 
sion occurred through the exchange of con- 
taminated blood, as might occur during the 
sharing of needles or in abrasive anal sex. 

The rise of two or more dissimilar 
types of nrv could explain why aips did not 
explode among heterosexuals in the U.S. 
and Europe, yet spread rapidly among 
men and women in Africa and parts of 
Asia. utv has still not evolved in the indus- 
trialized world into a form that is easily 
transmitted by heterosexual activity. But 
it probably will, given the virus’ proven 
ability to mutate. “Over time, in the U.S., 
more and more strains will adapt to be- 
come more efficient at heterosexual trans- 
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The Master Detective, 
Still on the Case 


The French scientist who isolated the original AIDS 
virus is hotly pursuing yet another microscopic culprit 


HE MOOD OF DESPAIR IN AMSTERDAM LAST WEEK WAS NOT SHARED BY 
the small, stocky Frenchman who is one of the leading pioneers of a1ns 
research. By rights, Dr. Luc Montagnier ought to be alarmed by the 
suggestion that aips might occur without the xiv virus. After all, it 
was his team at the Pasteur Institute nine years ago that first isolated 
the infectious agent known as utv. 

But Montagnier knows his virus. He knows firsthand that it alters its genet- 
ic code as often as Madonna changes her persona, and thus could easily hide 
from a blood test. And when perplexed scientists turned to him for answers to 
the unsettling questions raised in Amsterdam, he delivered his views with the 
stoic self-assurance that has become his trademark. 

No, “contrary to what American researchers think,” he was not persuaded 
by the evidence that there must be a new virus. No, he did not believe the nv- 
free infections supported the dubious theory that urv is innocent of causing 
Alps. And yes, he is still optimis- 
tic that effective vaccines will be 
found, probably before the year 
2000. He, for one, does not plan to 
be working on aips for the rest of 
his career. But then, who knows? 
“Dogmatism is a deadly sin in 
science,” says Montagnier. 

In a field that is filled with 
prickly egos, the 59-year-old Pa- 
risian is a rarity: an unassuming 
professional who has faced con- 
troversy and emerged with his 
reputation enhanced. His Old 
World charm served him well in 
the difficult years from 1983 to 
1987, when he was locked in a 
battle with Robert Gallo of the 
U.S. National Cancer Institute 
for the glory and the rewards that came with the discovery of the tps virus. 

Gallo, one of the world’s most famous—and ambitious—scientists, probably 
did not know that the virus he isolated was a contaminant that came from a 
sample sent to him by Montagnier’s lab. But Gallo grabbed the spotlight and 
tried to deny the significance of the French achievement—until the facts came 
out and Montagnier got the credit he deserved, A pained smile plays over Mon- 
tagnier’s face as he recalls the years of bitter charges and countercharges. 
“The whole scientific community followed Gallo,” he says. “We knew we were 
right, even if we were the only people in the world to know it.” 

An accountant’s son who excelled in Greek and Latin in college during the 
German occupation, Montagnier is no stranger to adversity. He faced it again in 
1990, when he supported a controversial theory that mycoplasma, a bacterium- 
like organism, is the trigger that turns a slow-growing population of Arps viruses 
into mass killers. According to Montagnier, the explosion of sexual activity in the 
U.S. during the 1970s fostered the spread of a hardy, drug-resistant strain of my- 
coplasma. Hiv, meanwhile, lay dormant in Africa. The aips epidemic began, Mon- 
tagnier speculates, when the two microbes got together, perhaps in Haiti. 

The Pasteur Institute is currently testing a promising new alps vaccine, but 
Montagnier travels around the world more and more these days, a much sought- 
after participant in international conferences. Whenever he returns to Paris, he 
goes back to his mycoplasmas—feeling, as he puts it, “like a cat that has let the 
mice run free while it was away.” —By Frederick Ungeheuer/Paris 


—LUC MONTAGNIER of Paris’ Pasteur Institute 
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“Dogmatism is a deadly sin in science.” | 





mission,’ Essex says. “So far, 

haven't been a critical number of | 
infected heterosexually. As that hay 
you will get adaptation of the vir 
transmission in that route. The hetet 
ual epidemic in the U.S. will expand. 

Already American physicians ar 
ing more women with uv. In man‘ 
clinics in San Francisco and New 
City, women make up 30% to 50% 
new patients. About half of them be 
infected through heterosexual co 
They range from very well educat 
barely literate, but most of them say 
had no idea that their sexual partner 
engaged in high-risk behavior. In fa 
cause arps is still thought of as a gay) 
disease in the U.S., many women dis 
that they are infected only after they 
passed the virus on to their children. 

Another alarming trend is that 
and more aps patients are developi 
berculosis. Normally, they respond 
traditional treatments for this dege 
tive lung disorder. However, a gr 
number of aips patients are contrac 
much deadlier form of TB that is res 
to standard drug therapy. In Amste 
Dr. James Curran, head of the arp: 
gram at the cnc, called the combina 
“double epidemic.” 

Since the bacteria that caus 
spread through the air, they threate 
only ats patients but healthy peo] 
well. Those with an intact immune s' 
can usually fight off the infection, bu 
does not hold true for people who h 
niv. Until the resurgence of TB, m« 
personnel who were utv-positive bu 
healthy could work on aips floors wi 
jeopardizing their own or anyone 
well-being. Now they will face a gi 
risk of encountering and developin 
More aips patients are thus likely 
treated under quarantine conditio 
avoid spreading the TB bacteria. 

Tragically, even as Aips goes in 
more dangerous demographic direc 
government agencies throughou 
world are failing to respond. Preve 
programs are stalled or being aband 
The World Health Organization's 
budget for this year is $90 million, 
from $110 million two years ago, | 
ULS., the National Institutes of Heal! 
quested $1.2 billion for amps in next \ 
budget, but President Bush trimmec 
amount to $873 million and Congr 
likely to cut it even further. 

By the year 2000 aps could becon 
largest epidemic of the century, ecli 
the influenza scourge of 1918. That « 
ter killed 20 million people, or 1% ¢ 
world’s population—more than twic 
number of soldiers who died in \ 
War I. “This epidemic is of historic s¢ 
says June Osborn of the U.S. aps con 
sion, “but the response has been far 
of historic.” —Reported by Dick Thor 
Amsterdam 
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Me The wildfire of the AIDS 

: epidemic has made gays 

ve a community even as it 
has consumed their lives 
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he By WILLIAM A. HENRY III 

ra- 

ng ICHAEL MC DADE, WHO EARNED 
> a Bronze Star fighting in Viet- 


nt nam, came to believe the war 
was an unwinnable folly. But 


1m 
r0- opposition to the conflict never 
1a got him marching in protest. 

Nor did Watergate prompt him to activism, 
'B even though he grew so disgusted he “no 
ot longer felt allegiance to the government.” 
as What did radicalize him, he says, was “hav- 
m ing to bundle up and transport my increas- 
1is ingly ill lover to a welfare office every few 
or months so bureaucrats could go through 
‘al the pointless charade of recertifying a dying 


Hill man’s disability to work.” So he began to 
join group after group and march in every 


) 
va demonstration he could find. This month 
er the poet and floral decorator took on a new 
B. career, completing a certificate course at 
be 30ston University to become an Alps educa- 
to tor. He plans to focus on racial minorities. “I 
had a lot of anger that I had to turn into 
er something productive,” he says. “We live in 
is, a society so numbed by statistics that we 
he have begun to normalize something that 
on should never be considered normal. It’s the 
d Vietnam body count all over. And gay white 


men are already better organized than oth- 
er communities. I wanted to be sure others 
didn't have to reinvent the wheel on this 
epidemic.” 


In his anger, his politicization and his —GARY KAUPMAN, journalist and ais activist 
activism, McDade embodies the experi- 7 


ence of many of the country's 10 ron Jl 


adult gay men. They feel they have been 





he living through a war, watching comrades | government at all levels has scorned and | the emotional exhaustion, isolation and 
ng fall by the battalion. During the dozen | abandoned them, that the nation’s leaders | sense of loss. And many gay men, even 
iS years of the aips epidemic, they have wit- | either actively welcome their suffering or, | when they test negative for the disease 
he nessed the premature death of virtually a | at best, do not much care whether they | and meticulously avoid behavior thought 
he generation of leaders, role models, neigh- | live or die. They are infuriated by talk of | likely to transmit it, live with a constant 


ld bors and friends. While some gay men | “innocent” victims of the disease, with its | sense of doom, an anguishing irrational 
have been touched by unexpected compas- | implication that gay victims are all guilty | certainty that this virus will someday, 
sion from heterosexual acquaintances, a | and deserve their fate. They are enraged | somehow, come to get them too. “It’s al- 


rt majority have been embittered by what | that ostensibly sympathetic heterosex- | ways in the back of my mind, except when 
n/ they see as widespread hostility or ne- | uals, including their own families, may | it’s in the front of my mind,” says Mark 


glect. They overwhelmingly believe that | voice concern but fail to grasp the depth of | Mobley, an arts critic at the Norfolk Vir- 
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ft eee 
The scourge has been the great 
defining moment in the history 
of the U.S. gay movement. 

By a macabre irony, the disease 
that wiped out so many gay 

men has given their survivors a 
sense of mature purpose. 

Some say that the catastrophe 
“has not been without its gifts.” 


ginian-Pilot. “Whenever you are in a room 
with someone, the question is always 
there: Is arps in the room with you too?” 
aips has been the great defining mo- 
ment in the history of the U.S. gay move- 
ment. By a macabre irony, the disease that 
wiped out so many gay men has given their 
survivors a sense of mature purpose. The 
crisis turned an often hedonistic male sub- 
culture of bar hopping, promiscuity and 
abundant “recreational” drugs—an endless 
party centered on the young and the rest- 
less—into a true community, rich in social 
services and political lobbies, in yolunteer- 
ism and civic spirit. It made civil rights is- 
sues suddenly vital to young middle-class 
men who had not previously expected to 
seek help from the government. It awak- 
ened many gay men, sick or well, to spiritu- 
al values. It partly bridged a widespread gap 
between gay men and lesbians, a chasm 
based on arcane feminist dialectics or sim- 
ple lack of shared life-style, because those 
concerns seemed trivial when compared 
with life and death. Says Eric Marcus of San 
Francisco, author of Making History: The 
Struggle for Gay and Lesbian Equal Rights, 
anew oral history of the movement: “In the 
mature sense of the word community, you 
can make a case that there really wasn't 
much of one for a great many gays before 
Arps.” Thus it has become almost an incan- 
tatory mantra within gay circles to say the 
catastrophe “has not been without its gifts.” 
In terms of gay relations with the wid- 
er world, the arps era brought more gen- 
eral acknowledgment, by the news media 
and the government, of the sheer num- 
bers of U.S. gay men and women—a mi- 
nority roughly as numerous as blacks or 
Hispanics, four times as numerous as 
Jews. It brought frank, nonjudgmental 
discussion of their lovemaking, including 
anatomical mechanics, into the nation’s 
newspapers and even some of its class- 
rooms. The epidemic helped prompt big- 
city mayors and police departments to ap- 
point liaisons to their gay communities. It 
opened the doors of charities and founda- 
tions, of newspaper and TV editors, even 
of Governors and Congress members, to 
leaders of gay organizations that previ- 
ously had not been taken seriously—or 
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that, in many cases, had not even existed. 

Despite a strong sense among gay lead- 
ers that amps has deflected energies that 
might more happily have gone into the leg- 
islative battle for civil rights, the disease 
may actually have spurred that long and 
bumpy struggle. Gary Kaupman of Atlan- 
ta, former editor of Southern Voice, the 
city’s gay and lesbian weekly, argues, 
“arps has broken the playboy stereotype 
and exposed our humanity to the rest of 
the world, and that has allowed us to touch 
it better ourselves. We have been seen as 
more serious people, and we have become 
more serious people. | don’t think we 
would have anywhere near the political al- 
lies we do without it.” 

At the same time rps has coalesced an 
emerging gay community, however, the dis- 
ease has also divided it. The most obvious 
chasm is between those who are already in- 
fected with the disease, or at least the virus 
that brings it on, and those who test nega- 
tive for it. nrv-positive men, especially those 
still healthy, feel they are entitled to a nor- 
mal life as long as possible; niv-negative 
men fear imperiling their physical and, 
even more, their emotional health. The 
greatest concern of many, if not most, HIv- 
positive men is to ensure that someone will 
be around to ease them through their final 
illness, whenever it comes. The greatest 
concern of many HIV-negative men is to 
avoid becoming that care giver, with all the 
soul-depleting effort it implies. 


ERRY, A SUBURBAN ATLANTA THERA- 

pist in his late 20s, knew he was run- 

ning major risks when he fell in love 

half a dozen years ago with a man 

some years older. From the first date, 

they practiced safe sex. But there is no 
prophylactic protection against grief. When 
the relationship was less than a year old, his 
lover was found to have ais. Jerry says he 
never considered leaving during five har- 
rowing years. But he adds tearfully that he 
could not imagine involving himself with an 
HIV-positive man again. 

Yet however ruthless they may be on 
the surface about isolating themselves, 
uninfected men are widely burdened with 
what scholars of war call survivor guilt. 
These gay survivors see no moral reason, 
no legitimate distinction, that accounts for 
why they are alive and their friends and 
acquaintances are dead. Perhaps they 
simply preferred acts that proved to be 
less risky. Many did all the same things as 
their friends, just as frequently, and have 
somehow escaped—so far. In the space of 
three years, Stephen Petty, an Atlanta the- 
ater director, lost his seven closest friends 
from their teen days in Dallas. The loss of 
his entire circle—in effect the loss of much 
of his personal history—tumbled him into 
years of drinking and depression. He still 
tests negative for the virus. “The irony,” 
he says, “is that I was always the wild one, 
the instigator—as one of my friends point- 
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ed out to me on his deathbed. That was a 
painful day.” 

Psychologists and social workers who 
specialize in treating the gay community 
see the condition of survivor guilt with 
growing frequency. “We gay men are living 
under a pile of corpses that we can’t bury 
emotionally,” says Franklin Abbott, a psy- 
chotherapist who practices in Atlanta. In 
extreme cases, he says, when a lover has 
died, a patient may feel unworthy to be still 
alive. In his own life, Abbott adds, any word 
ofan acquaintance’s early death would have 
reduced him to tears a few years ago. Now 
he hears such news matter-of-factly, numb- 
ly, without flinching. He replenishes his 
sensitivity by leaving the U.S. on vacation 
two or three times a year, always to places 
where ans is far less rife and the disease is 
not apt to come up in conversation. 

Almost every other dichotomy within 
the community—young vs. old, rich vs. 
poor, radical vs. mainstream, even male 
vs. female—has been profoundly influ- 
enced by the split between those who are 
infected and those who are not. Probably 
the most conspicuous split is generational, 
says author Neil Miller, whose /n Search of 
Gay America profiles rural and small-town 
gays and whose new book, Out in the 
World, depicts gays in a dozen other coun- 
tries. aips divides older gays, the genera- 
tion most at risk because it was active dur- 
ing the years before people knew about 
safe sex, from the teens and twentysome- 
things. Explains Miller: “A lot of younger 
gays have practiced safe sex their entire 
lives without any sense of deprivation, and 
they often see this disease as belonging to 
my generation, not theirs.” These older 
men, even when healthy, are surrounded 
by dying friends and mournful memories. 
Their juniors have lived through fewer fu- 
nerals and resent the disease politically 
more than they lament it emotionally. 

Some of the generational split is ideo- 
logical. The younger gays are more apt to 
be publicly outspoken about their sexual- 
ity and militant about social issues. They 
provide the bulk of the manpower for 
act-up and Queer Nation, the two largest 
militant groups, and they are the gays 
most likely to endorse such extreme tac- 
tics as “outing” —exposing the secret ho- 
mosexuality of people who are judged to 
have hurt the movement or, sometimes, 
simply to have failed to do enough to help 
it. Older gay men are more apt to be some- 
what closeted, to emphasize working 
within the system rather than confronta- 
tion, to be more interested in private so- 
cializing than in activism. 

Economically, atps exacerbates the 
general split in the U.S. between those 
who have health care and other job bene- 
fits and those who do not. For the former 
group, the chief concern is getting govern- 
ment approval for innovative high-tech 
treatments that may prolong their lives. 
For those lacking benefits, the problem is 





to get care and shelter of any kind. With 
Alps treatment often costing well into six 
figures and patients frequently surviving 
years while unable to work, those who 
lack benefits—or who are manipulated out 
of them by employers or insur may 
find themselves reduced to public charity 
or living on the street. 

In gender terms, atps has advanced 
lesbians to positions of leadership, in part 
because so many of the erstwhile male 
leaders are dead or dying. It led many gay 
women to reconsider their theoretical 
feminist rejection of homosexual men as 
simply a more extreme version of the 
“masculinist’” enemy. But some lesbians 
increasingly complain that despite their 
new power, their own agenda of women's 
issues—including pay equality, affirma- 
tive action and legal recognition of gay 
marriages—keeps getting pushed aside in 
deference to the epidemic. 

Perhaps the least visible division, if the 
most profound in its implications, is the 
split between those who scrupulously 
practice safe sex and those who make 
some compromise. Solid statistics are im- 
possible to get. But anecdotally, the second 
group seems to be growing dangerously. 
While a few years ago the rate of new in- 
fection among gay men seemed to be slow- 
ing down, or even declining, studies in 
San Francisco and elsewhere have raised 
questions about that. Therapist Abbott 
briskly describes what many gay men re- 
port: “There is an awful lot of safe-sex re- 
cidivism. People who know what they are 








supposed to do and have been doing it fora 
while are finding it irresistible to return to 
their dangerous old ways.” 

This recklessness may be more common 
among the young, some of whom still think 
of their generation as immune. Others are 
mired in fatalism and despondency. Says 
Thomas, a 23-year-old New Yorker: “Soon, 
almost everyone I know will be ntv positive.” 
Says his friend Jordan, 20, who is not infect- 
ed: “I think lam going to havea good future— 
assuming | live.” New York City’s Hetrick- 
Martin Institute, a counseling agency for 
young gays, reports that more than half of 
the 136 respondents to a survey admitted 
having sex without condoms. According to 
the U.S. Surgeon General, 56% of adoles- 
cents who got tested for nrv infection did not 
go back to find out the results. 








HE GAY BATHHOUSES WHERE AIDS 
was spread by promiscuous, un- 
protected sex have been closed in 
many cities, either by government 
crackdown or just by a declining 
marketplace. The same thing hap- 
pened to most of the “back room” bars 
where, in dim or unlit areas, patrons had 
anonymous sex. But at some establishments 
the era of reckless abandon never ended, and 
at others it is coming back 
Of course, gays have no monopoly on 
imprudent defiance of common sense. 
Americans by the millions continue to 
overeat, smoke, drink to excess, take 
“recreational” drugs, drive too fast and do 
other things they take pleasure in even 





“A lot of younger gays have practiced safe sex their entire lives 
without any sense of deprivation, and they often see this disease as 
belonging to my generation, not theirs.” —NEIL MILLER, writer 
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though they know these practices could 
kill them. 

For the most part, gay men find safe 
sex cumbersome, intrusive and unroman- 
tic, and niv-negative men long for a mo- 
nogamous relationship with another Hv- 
negative man in which both can throw 
caution to the winds. The problem is that 
the tests can be inaccurate, a lover can 
have unsafe sex outside the relationship 
and become infected, or a lover can simply 
lie about the results. Some gay men assert 
that they have been found nv negative 
when in fact they haven't taken a test; they 
simply feel O.K. and don’t think they have 
done anything especially risky. 

The first wave of gay response to AIps 
was fear, mixed alternately with denial 
and paranoia. The second wave, the past 
few years, has been a therapeutic anger, 
an opportunity for the grief-stricken to 
vent their pain and for the dying to give 
meaning to their premature passing. The 
third and current wave of gay response to 
aps is once again dominated by fear, this 
time based on a sense of grim inevitability. 
The medical news is not good. The civil 
rights struggle is taking far longer than 
most people thought. The gay leaders dur- 
ing the first decade of the plague are al- 
most all gone now, either dead or dying or 
emotionally depleted by the struggle. 
Some organizations just a few years old 
are in their third or fourth generation of 
leadership. While the heterosexual com- 
munity has shown recurrent compassion, 
it is unlikely to feel the same sense of des- 
perate necessity that gay men do. Says 
novelist and playwright Larry Kramer, 
who was a founder of Gay Men’s Health 
Crisis and act-up: “arps is just one of many 
things. If I were a straight married man, 
I'd be worried about the quality of educa- 
tion in the schools. That’s one reason why 
it's so hard to get support on arps. It’s 
‘Leave me alone, | want to take care of my 
little garden.” ” 

A recurrent fantasy among gays has 
been that one day, unexpectedly, every 
homosexual and bisexual in America will 
wake up purple, and when friends, rela- 
tives, neighbors, co-workers and other 
acquaintances see how many gays there 
are, and how many of these people al- 
ready hold their trust, bigotry will van- 
ish. In a sense, Aips has done this. Fatal 
illness has forced some celebrities out of 
the closet and prompted others to assert 
their sexuality as an act of conscience. 
The sheer volume of suffering has made 
homosexuals less exotic and more sym- 
pathetic. Slowly the message is getting 
across that gays neither invented the 
disease nor bear special responsibility 
for transmitting it, that the epidemic is 
universal. But however much aips may 
have brought a community together or 
advanced its cause, the price has been 
far too steep and it will go on being far 
too painfully paid a 














As the Veep fights to stay on the ticket, he finds himself in the shadow of the popular Democrat 





(QUAY LE vs. GORE 


The Tennessee Senator’s surprising appeal has Republicans gunning for their own 
Vice President—but that’s the least of George Bush’s problems 


By DAN GOODGAME 


AN QUAYLE AND AL 
Gore would seem to 
have much in com- 
mon. They are of 
the same genera- 
tion, born a year 
apart to influential families that 
carefully nursed their sons’ po- 
litical careers. Each won his 
first election to the House in 
1976, where they played basket- 
ball together in the members’ gym, and 
quickly moved up to the Senate. Each is 
handsome, in his way, and boasts an at- 
tractive young family with a wife more 
conservative than he. Both ran bumbling 
campaigns in 1988 and were criticized as 
weak and wooden public speakers 
Gore, however, has grown in political 
skill and public approval, while Quayle 
has not—as both men demonstrated vivid- 
ly last week. Campaigning arm in arm 
with Democratic presidential nominee Bill 
Clinton on a triumphant bus tour that at- 
tracted enthusiastic crowds through the 
Midwest, Gore managed to excite voters as 
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NO DIFFERENCE. 


to vote for the 


a 
64% 


he seldom did during the 1988 primaries. 
He deftly fielded questions, deferred to 
Clinton, turned back attacks from the 
Bush campaign and provided a remark- 
ably effective complement to his running 
mate’s considerable campaign skills 
“Both of the Democratic candidates are 
young and smart,” grumbled a depressed 
Bush-Quayle campaign official, ‘‘and 
we've only got one of each.” 

That was typical of the daggers flung 
at Quayle’s back during one of the most 
bruising weeks of his embattled tenure 
Desperate to do something dramatic to re- 
verse Clinton's 2-to-1 lead over Bush in the 
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Does Clinton’s choice 
of Al Gore make 
you more inclined 


Democratic ticket? 









polls, many Republicans last 
week stepped up their calls to 
dump Quayle. No sooner had 
Bush publicly stated that 
Quayle’s spot on the ticket was 
“very certain” than the Vice 
President handed fresh ammu- 
nition to his critics. Asked by 
cnn’s Larry King what he would 
do if his daughter, now 13, were 
grown and had an unwanted 
pregnancy, Quayle replied that 
he “would counsel her and talk 
to her and support her on whatever deci- 
sion she made.” That seemed to leave 
open the option of abortion for her, though 
the Vice President and his party officially 
oppose that choice for other women. 

In a Time/cnn survey conducted by 
Yankelovich Clancy Shulman last week, 
1 of 4 respondents said Quayle’s presence 
would make them less likely to vote for the 
Republican ticket, while 2 of 5 said the Gore 
candidacy would make them more likely to 
vote for Clinton. Though vice-presidential 
preferences have had little predictive value 
in past elections, some strategists in both 


| parties think this year may prove an excep- 


tion. Democrats sense an unexpected syn- 
ergy between Clinton and Gore. Television 
images of the two fortysomething men call- 
ing for change “help us make our case that 
it’s the new against the old,” says Clinton 
strategist James Carville. Democratic poll- 
ster Geoffrey Garin says if voters are close- 
ly divided between Bush and Clinton in No- 
vember, the Quayle-Gore mismatch “has 
the potential to be a scale tipper in 
favor of the Democrats.” 

Some G.0.P. officials are in agreement, 
citing new polls showing that even among 
Republicans, a solid majority prefer Gore 
over Quayle. “This is not a Washington 
Beltway phenomenon,” warns a senior 
Bush aide. “We're hearing from Republi- 
cans all over the country who are afraid 
that the campaign is going to be too close 
this time, and that Quayle might cost us 
the few points that decide the election.” 

Moreover, any setback to 
Bush's health before November 
would strengthen the Veep fac- 
tor. In response to persistent ru- 
mors that he is ill, Bush and his 
doctor last week reiterated that 
his health is excellent, despite his 
bout last year with Graves’ dis- 
ease and his vomiting and col- 
lapse, caused by intestinal flu, at 
a state dinner in Tokyo last Janu- 
ary. Reporters and staffers who 
try to keep pace with Bush 
find him exceptionally fit 
and energetic for a man of 
68. Still, as a Bush friend ob- 
served, “he hasn't had 
much fun in this job lately, 
and that shows on his face.” 

Most G.o.p. strategists 
expect the 1992 election to 
be decided, as others have been, 
almost entirely on voters’ judg- 
ments of the men at the top of the 
tickets. After the 1988 election, 
Republicans carefully studied the 
“Quayle factor,” and found that 
the Vice President cost the ticket 
no more than 2% of the popular 
vote. 

Representative Vin Weber, a 
Minnesota Republican whose po- 
litical advice Bush values, bluntly 
recalls that Quayle “wasn't a pop- 
ular choice in 1988, and suffered 
by contrast with [Democratic 
vice-presidential nominee] Lloyd 
Bentsen, and it didn’t make any 
difference to the outcome.” Says 
William Bennett, a former Cabi- 
net member who remains 
close to Bush and Quayle: 
“When George Bush was at 
85% in the polls, was Dan 
Quayle doing anything dif- 
ferently? No. Quayle has not 
set the world on fire, but he 
has done his job. He has 
been loyal, and he has ap- 








HENRY WALLACE (1944). Overshadowing 
Roosevelt's choice of a running mate was the 
suspicion that he might not live to the end of a 
fourth term. Vice President Wallace's advoca- 
cy of civil rights and his utopian rhetoric about 
a global New Deal made him anathema to big- 
city bosses and conservative Southern Demo- 
crats. F.D.R. toyed with the idea of picking Su- 
preme Court Justice William O. Douglas to replace him, 
but finally settled on Missouri Senator Harry Truman. 


peal to the conservative base.” Bennett, 
Weber and other top Bush advisers agree 
that removing Quayle would hurt the 
President more than it would help, by 
compounding the damage from his aban- 
doned “no new taxes” vow. Says Bennett: 
“Tt would look like another broken prom- 
ise: wobbly, panicky and inconsistent.” 
Some Republicans and reporters spec- 
ulated that Secretary of State James Bak- 
er, who is expected next month to assume 
joint command of the Bush campaign and 
White House—and who opposed the 
choice of Quayle in 1988—wants him re- 
placed. Officials friendly with Baker, how- 
ever, deny this, explaining that Baker’s 
own presidential ambitions would not be 
served if one of his potential rivals in 
1996—say, Defense Secretary Dick Che- 
ney—were elevated to the vice presidency. 
More to the point, neither Baker nor 


When Push 


Came to Shove 


Dan Quayle is hardly the first Vice President to become 
a political liability for his boss. Three times in this century 
incumbent Presidents have chosen new running mates. 
Those left behind: 


JOHN NANCE GARNER (1940). As F.D.R. dith- 
ered over whether to run for a third term, Gar- 
ner, who had opposed Roosevelt's pro-labor 
New Deal policies and his attempt to pack the 
Supreme Court, entered the presidential race 
himself. With the Nazi threat to Europe looming 
larger in the summer of 1940, Roosevelt engi- 
neered his own renomination and shunted Gar- 
ner aside in favor of Secretary of Agriculture Henry Wal- 
lace, a former Republican but a loyal New Dealer. 


NELSON ROCKEFELLER (1976). With Gerald Ford fac- 
ing a challenge from Ronald Reagan for the Republican 
nomination in 1976, Rockefeller served as a lightning 
rod for conservatives, who had never forgiven him for 
opposing Barry Goldwater in 1964. Rocky tried to ap- 
pease the right wing by attacking welfare 
“cheats.” To no avail: Ford’s campaign manag- 
er described him as the President's “No. 1 prob- 
lem” in winning the G.o.P. nomination. In No- 
vember 1975 Rockefeller jumped off the ticket 
before Ford could push him. Ford replaced him 
with Kansas Senator Bob Dole, but the ticket 
lost to Jimmy Carter and Walter Mondale. 


FROM TOP, THOMAS MC AVOY, MC AVOY 
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most other top Bush advisers consider 
Quayle to be the President's main political 
problem. Says Bennett: “George Bush is 
where he is politically because of George 
Bush." Weber considers the Quayle de- 
bate “a harmful distraction” from “our 
core problem,” which is “the credibility 
the President has lost on the economy and 
taxes. There is a strong feeling among the 
voters that the economy is crummy and 
that George Bush isn’t going to do any- 
thing about it. We Republicans are not 
seen as credible agents of change in eco- 
nomic policy. And we can't fix that just 
with a negative campaign.” 

This point is echoed by mid-level offi- 
cials at the White House and Bush cam- 
paign headquarters. They are worried that 
the President and several of his top advis- 
ers—campaign manager Robert Teeter, 
White House chief of staff Sam Skinner, 
Treasury Secretary Nick Brady— 
are far too confident that in the 
end, all that matters is “presiden- 
tial stature.” Teeter explains that 
in “the last weeks of the cam- 
paign, the voters will look at the 
candidates on a different basis 
than they do now: on who has the 
temperament, judgment, experi- 
ence and character to serve as 
President. We're very confident of 
that—confident enough to base 
our entire campaign on it.” 

Thus, when the White House 
decided to send a top official to St. 
Louis last week to counter the 
Clinton-Gore bus tour, it assigned 
presidential adviser Clayton 
Yeutter, who emphasized that 
“Clinton does not have one-tenth 
the stature that the President has 
all over the world. The American 
people are going to wake up and 
realize this.” 

For his part, Bush urges 
Republicans not to panic, 
reminding them that he was 
17 points behind Dukakis at 
this juncture in 1988, One 
difference, however, is that 
Bush in 1988 could run on 
the rosy-looking Reagan 
economic record. Another differ- 
ence, says a veteran of the 1988 
campaign, was that “‘at least we 
had ‘no new taxes’ " as a central, 
positive appeal. This time there 
is a vacuum at the heart of the 
Bush campaign and Administra- 
tion. That is what allows Clinton 
and Gore to dominate the televi- 
sion news and set the political 
agenda, at least for now. It is also 
the main reason why so many 
Republicans, unable to persuade 
Bush to aggressively address the 
problems of the economy, are 
seeking a scapegoat in Dan 
Quayle. aw 


BILL PIERCE 
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ality Study 
ating owner 


Important findings by one of 
the most authoritative 
automotive research companies. 


Major news for truck buyers! J.D. Power and 
Associates reports, “Chevy is the new vehicle quality 
leader in the Full-size Pickup class.” In this indepen- 
dent study, Chevy owners reported much higher 
new vehicle quality than owners of any other full- 
size pickup.” This is one of the auto industry’s largest, 
most authoritative studies, and now it says what 
Chevy owners have always known: Chevy is the best 
full-size pickup in new vehicle quality. 


-].D. POWER and 





“The best new vehicle 
quality in its class.” 


This independent study is the news pickup 
buyers have been waiting for. Clear, unmistakable 
results from a comprehensive nationwide quality 
survey involving more than 10,000 truck owners 
during the first 90 days of ownership. 

The first-time-ever full-size pickup initial qual- 
ity survey by J. D. Power and Associates, and the 
results speak for themselves: “Chevy Full-size 
Pickup has the best new vehicle quality in its class.” 
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in a full-size pickup. The Trucks That Last. 
For all the best reasons. 


Chevy’s the best. The best resale value. The best 
standard payload. The best rust protection. The best 
MPG (EPA Est. MPG city 17, highway 23). All with the 
biggest V6 you can get, 24-hour Roadside Assistance, 
and a 3-year/36,000-mile warranty that covers every- } 
thing, bumper to bumper, with no deductible.* And now 
J. D. Power and Associates’ research confirms what CHEVY TRUCKS 
Chevy owners have known all along: For new vehicle 


quality, “Chevrolet is the best full-size pickup.” 





| 
Chevy is your best buy The Trucks You Can Depend On. 








U.S. POLITICS 


After Willie Horton 
ARE GAYS NEXT? 


Behind the G.O.P.’s “family values” rhetoric lurks a 
plan to brand the Democrats soft on homosexuality 


By PRISCILLA PAINTON 


AMPAIGNING IS LIKE WORKING A 

jury: it takes dry evidence about 
ballistics, but it also takes looking 

into the jurors’ eyes and whisper- 

ing darkly about drifters, fast women 
and empty streets. In 1988 Bush prom- 
ised “no new taxes,” but the television 
picture of Willie Horton also helped se- 
cure his victory. Now gay groups are 
convinced that they have replaced black 
convicts in the Republican demonology. 
Just beneath the 
Republican rhetoric 
against the Demo- 
cratic “big liberal 
ticket” is a steady 
rumble about “tra- 
ditional family val- 
ues,” an expression 
that G.o.p, strategists 
will helpfully make 
explicit—as long 
as they remain anon- 
ymous. When Vice 
President Dan Quayle 
said three weeks ago 
that Bush “is willing 
to stand up for basic values, rather than 
treating all life-style choices as morally 
equivalent,” an aide helpfully translated for 
reporters that life-styles meant homosex- 
uality. “When we talk about family values, 
part of it will be to point out that Clinton 
went out to California, had a fund raiser by 
the biggest gay group there and bought into 
their agenda,” an unnamed senior cam- 
paign official told the New York 7imes two 
weeks ago. Now campaign officials are get- 
ting bolder: senior campaign adviser 
Charles Black charged publicly last week 
that Clinton has “adopted the gay agenda.” 
Bill Kristol, the Vice President's chief 

of staff, argues that the campaign is not 
singling out gays so much as drawing a le- 
gitimate distinction between the two par- 
ties at a time when “the gay-rights move- 
ment has become much more aggressive.” 
But gay leaders like Urvashi Vaid, the ex- 
ecutive director of the National Gay and 
Lesbian ‘Task Force, contend that gays are 
simply the latest victims in a Republican 
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strategy of distraction. “They don't have 
Willie Horton to kick around anymore,” 
she says. The ad was effective, but its sour 
aftertaste and the wounds opened by the 
Los Angeles riots have made it trickier for 
Republicans to appeal to racial fears. 

In addition, Bill Clinton has given the 
Republicans a practical reason for a low- 
level assault on homosexuals: the Demo- 
cratic nominee is the first to assiduously 


court their vote, to mention gays in his ac- 
ceptance speech, to invite a gay man with 
Arps and a lesbian to address the conven- 
tion, and to say he would sign an Execu- 
tive Order reversing the ban against ho- 
mosexuals serving in the military. 





Gay issues have also gained promi- | 
| these primordial waters carefully. The 


nence in this campaign because of Ross 
Perot. His erstwhile candidacy put pres- 
sure on the Bush-Quayle campaign to so- 
lidify its support with core constituencies 
like the evangelicals—pressure that one 
low-level gay staff member for the Bush- 
Quayle campaign believes was the reason 
for a sudden demotion this month. Tyler 
Franz, 37, filed a discrimination com- 
plaint with the District of Columbia last 
week after claiming that the personnel 
chief attributed the reassignment to 
“ideological differences with the religious 
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right.” The campaign denies Franz’s 
claim. 

So far, the White House has sent out 
mixed signals. Bush has stood firm in his 
opposition to gays serving in the military, 
and told the New York 7imes that he “can- 
not accept as normal life-style people of 
the same sex being parents.” His party re- 
fused to let gay Republican leaders ad- 
dress the platform committee in Salt Lake 
City last May. But the White House has 
drawn loud complaints from the right for 
twice inviting gay groups to bill-signing 
ceremonies and for letting campaign 
chairman Robert Mosbacher, whose 
daughter is openly lesbian, meet with gay 
leaders in February. Bush himself has said 
he has “no litmus test” that would result 
in his “knowingly” excluding homosex- 
uals from the Cabinet. 

The Democrats are convinced that if 
the Republicans do make gay rights into a 
campaign issue, it will backfire on them by 
splitting the G.o.p. coalition between its re- 
ligious right wing and its base of young 
voters who are fiscal conservatives but 
also libertarians. And Clinton’s pollster, 








Republican targets: demonstrators at an 
Act Up march in New York City 


Stan Greenberg, argues that at a time of 
national anxiety, “standing up for family 
values” ranks a distant fourth behind get- 
ting “the economy moving.” Still, the 
Democrats realize that they must navigate 


Clinton-Gore ticket has made clear that it 
favors protecting gays under the Civil 
Rights Act, but it is quick to say it does not 
support extending marital rights to gay 
couples. “When the issue is discrimina- 
tion, there is broad support, but when it 
gets into a type of marriage or family, the 


| public is not very tolerant,” Greenberg 


says. The Bush strategists seem to be bet- 
ting that the limits to public tolerance are 
a good deal stricter than that. —With report- 


| ing by Laurence |. Barrett/Washington 
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The Political Interest /Michael Kramer 


Bush’s Reward 
For Courage 


ISRAEL IS TO FOREIGN POLICY AS ENTITLEMENT PRO- 
grams are to domestic affairs. Getting tough on either 
is considered politically suicidal, especially in a presi- 
dential-election year. Cowardice continues to dominate 
discussions about cutting Social Security and Medi- 
care. Everyone knows the deficit will remain unman- 
ageable until those programs are trimmed, but only 
Ross Perot has seriously proposed whacking them— 
and Perot, on the sidelines, is the ultimate coward. 
Israel is another matter. When the Bush Adminis- 
tration took office, it faced two choices. It could have 
made the usual noises with predictable results: no 
real progress toward peace in the Middle East but no 





With Shamir gone, Baker and Rabin are making progress 


roiling of American Jewish attitudes, a nonpolicy vir- 
tually guaranteed to deliver a normal 30% of the Jew- 
ish vote to the G.o.p. But George Bush and Jim Baker 
were eager to succeed where their predecessors 
failed, and that meant confrontation—with U.S. Jews 
and with Yitzhak Shamir, the intransigent Israeli 
Prime Minister whose life’s mission was retaining the 
occupied territories. As Bush and Baker fought and 
beat the Israeli lobby in Washington, they were re- 
viled for encouraging anti-Semitism and were called 
anti-Semites themselves. They took the heat and pre- 
vailed. Today Israel’s new government is scaling back 
the West Bank settlements, the peace negotiations 
may finally yield autonomy for the Palestinians Jeru- 
salem rules, and the $10 billion in loan guarantees to 
help resettle Soviet Jews will probably be approved 
when Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin meets with Bush 
in mid-August. 

For all this, the Administration deserves consider- 
able credit. “Shamir was the roadblock, and the loan 
guarantees were Bush's stick,” says Ze'ev Chafets, an 
Israeli journalist who served as Menachem Begin's 
spokesman. “Had Bush caved in to American Jewish 
pressures, Shamir would have been strengthened im- 








measurably. He would probably still be in power, and 
we'd still be stalemated.” 

How will the current state of play effect Bush in No- 
vember? “A lot depends on whether the peace process 
is perceived as actually moving,” says Rabbi Daniel 
Syme of the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions. “In Bush’s favor is the fact that for the first time, 
speedy progress is in everyone's interest. Israel's econ- 
omy desperately needs the loan guarantees, so Rabin 
will do what he must to get them. The Arabs, as the 
saying goes, have never missed an opportunity to miss 
an opportunity, but they clearly want to help Bush too.” 
That's right, says a Saudi Cabinet minister who was 
present when Baker met with King Fahd last week. 
“We didn’t need to be told that we Arabs can help Bush 
by showing some flexibility. We owe him for the gulf 
war, and in any event we see the Democrats as Zion- 
ists. Even [Syrian President] Assad understands that 
four more years of Bush would be better for him, which 
is why we don’t expect Damascus to object too loudly 
when the loan guarantees are granted, even if Israel's 
settlement freeze is less than total.” 

For the moment, Bill Clinton is in the 
cold, as he deserves to be. For months, as he 
has pandered to Jewish voters, Clinton’s logic 
has been tortured. He has routinely praised 
Bush and Baker for “getting the peace talks 
started,” but he has just as regularly shot at 
the Administration for its loan guarantee 
stance, which was the key element in getting 
the players to the table in the first place. “It 
ain't complicated,” concedes a Clinton aide. 
“We needed Jewish votes in the primaries. 
We played it one step at a time, and we can’t 
waffle now. We're stuck. We can only hope 
there's enough residual bitterness about 
Bush’s hardball tactics to depress his part of 
the Jewish vote in November.” 

While every vote counts, the power of 
Jewish ballots in a general election for Pres- 
ident has been historically overstated. “For Jews, vot- 
ing Democratic is like being circumcised,” says Wil- 
liam Helmreich, a City College of New York sociologist. 
“Neither is easily reversed. The Democrat gets 70% 
without blinking an eye. Barry Goldwater’s 10% share 
in 1964 represents the G.0.P’s low point, and no one ex- 
pects Bush to do that poorly.” But assume he does. 
Look at California, Iinois, Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, four states with significant Jewish populations 
(and 109 electoral votes in 1992) that Bush carried by 
less than 2 points four years ago—while capturing ap- 
proximately 30% of the Jewish vote in each. Bush 
would have carried those states even if his share of the 
Jewish vote had sunk to Goldwater's 10%. 

But this year’s election in those states may be even 
closer, and thus the Jewish vote may achieve unprece- 
dented significance. No one will know that until Nov. 3. 
Meanwhile, as most observers believe that Bush will re- 
capture the G.o.P.’s traditional share of the Jewish vote, 
it is enough to say that the Administration's good poli- 
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| cy may prove to be good politics—and that if it doesn’t, 


and Bush loses, President Clinton will be left with a 
more peaceful Middle East, for which he too will owe 
George Bush a great deal. ew 
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Unlikely Heroes 


Jailed for the now infamous beating of a white truck driver during the L.A. riots, five 
black defendants are hailed by some as victims of a biased legal system 


By SYLVESTER MONROE 





OM’S LIQUORS WAS ONE OF THOU- 
sands of local businesses that were 
looted in South Central Los Ange- 
les last April. Today the Korean- 
owned convenience store is 
back to normal. But outside in 
the parking lot, just yards 
from where white truck driver 
Reginald O. Denny was nearly 
beaten to death, another mi- 
nority enterprise has sprung 
up. It isa makeshift stand sell- 
ing $5 and $10 T shirts embla- 
zoned with the slogan: JusTice 
FOR THE LA 4, LET MY PEOPLE GO. 
And who are the L.A. 4? They 
are the very men who ripped 
Denny from the cab of his 
truck, then robbed, blud- 
geoned and kicked him sense- 
less on the afternoon that the 
riots began. 
The brisk sales of those 
T shirts, and the popularity of 
their message, are the latest 
signs of a rising current of 
black dissatisfaction with a 
criminal justice system that 
many believe does not treat 
them fairly. Outraged by the 
acquittals of four white Los 
Angeles police officers tried 
for the videotaped beating of 
black motorist Rodney King, 
an increasing number of L.A.’s 
African Americans are taking 
up the cause of the L.A. 4, who 
became five last month when 
another man was arrested in 
connection with the incident. 
Says Celes King III, state 
chairman of the Congress of 
Racial Equality: “The support 
has come because so many 
people feel that there but by 
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faith could be one of their 
relatives.” 
The arrested men, who 


were identified from a televi- 
sion news videotape, are de- 
scribed by police as criminals 
linked to a vicious South Cen- 
tral gang known as the 8-Trey 
Gangster Crips. But supporters 
see the defendants as five 
young black men being scape- 
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goated by a racist legal system that will not 
give them a fair trial. Says Compton City 
Councillor Patricia Moore: “The greatest 
fears we have are not of gangs, but of the 
criminal justice system.” With 25% of all 
black men between 20 and 29 years old in 
_ prison, on parole or on proba- 
® tion, Moore is convinced the 
five will not receive a fair trial. 
Moore, like many others, ar- 
gues that these defendants 
should be released just as the 
four white police officers who 
beat King were acquitted. 
Allegations of two-tiered 
justice rose immediately after 
the predawn arrest of the first 
three suspects. L.A. County 
District Attorney Ira Reiner 
was criticized for political 
“grandstanding” a week be- 
fore the primary elections for 
arraigning the four on nearly 
40 charges, including attempt- 
ed murder. Because of what 
their attorneys have termed 
“inflated” and unfounded 
charges, bail was set at 
$500,000 to $580,000 for three 
of them. All four of the original 
defendants, plus the fifth ar- 
rested last month, remain in 
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The Five: (from top) Antoine 
Miller, Henry Watson, Damian 
Williams, Gary Williams, 
‘rem Anthony Brown; the scene of 

‘ 4 thecrime. 
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custody awaiting trial. Though no trial 
date has been set, preliminary hearings 
will be held for all five on July 31. 

Their lawyers and supporters say the 
L.A. 5 are being treated like convicted 
criminals, though none of the charges 
against them have been proved. “Holding 
them in jail creates a punishment for these 
men who should be considered innocent 
until they are proven guilty,”’ says Dennis 
Palmieri, the lead attorney for defendant 
Damian Williams. Not so, says Reiner. 
“There is only a single standard of jus- 
tice,” he says. “That standard is that 
where a crime has been committed, it will 
be investigated and it will be prosecuted.” 

To make sure that process is carried 
out fairly, the Rev. Edgar E. Boyd, pastor of 
L.A.’s Bethel African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, has been holding weekly meetings 
at his church since the first four were ar- 
rested, At times attended by as many as 
100 supporters, the primary purpose of the 
meetings is to exchange and update infor- 
mation on the case and the physical and 
mental condition of the jailed men. Not ev- 
erybody in the black community shares 
Boyd's concern for the L.A. 5. Some have 
asked how a church could excuse the kind 
of violence the men are accused of. Replies 
the pastor: “Our support is in no way any 
condonement of irresponsible behavior or 
unlawful acts. We just don’t want to see 
them railroaded by an unjust system.” No 
matter which way the verdict goes, the trial 
of the L.A. 5 is likely to increase the racial 
divisions that led to the April riots. x 








INTERVIEW 


“| Cherish 
A Certain 
Hope” 


By LANCE MORROW PRAGUE 


No longer 
President of 
Czecho- 
slovakia, 
Vaclav Havel 
talks about 
his country’s 
breakup, 

his political 
future and the 
importance of 
good taste in 
public affairs 
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HE DEEPEST LAYER OF PRAGUE IS SPIKY, 

medieval, dark with coal dust. For years 

Vaclav Havel could look out from his dilap- 

idated apartment building, across the fast, 

shallow Vitava River, and see the castle on 
the hill—Hradcany, the high, elaborate complex that 
dominates the city. He could cross the river by the 
14th century Charles Bridge, lined on either side 
with beseeching, tormented statuary—church fa- 
thers, age-blackened saints. 

On top of the medieval lies Prague's socialist lay- 
er, the residue of neglect and cynicism, the peeling 
paint, the shop shelves half empty from the day be- 
fore yesterday when the Bohemians and Moravians 
and Slovaks were under occupation—a nation land- 
bound and Lenin-bound as well. 

Above all that, quickening the surfaces now, is 
the newest thing, a lively entrepreneurial city— 
Western glitz and electronics and hard money flow- 
ing in; the platzes swarming with backpackers; 
McDonald's opening a second branch, this one on 





Wenceslas Square, where the “velvet revolution” | 


transpired in November 1989. The new McDonald’s 
is in sight of the spot where Jan Palach set himself 
on fire for Czechoslovak freedom in 1969, the spot 
where Havel laid flowers in 1989 and was arrested 
for the deed. Now a deadpan sword swallower re- 
sembling Leonid Brezhnev draws a crowd of Ameri- 
can children, and punkers with spiked Mohawk 
haircuts wander the medieval lanes. 

On street corners the old communist empire is 
for sale: young Czechs peddle Soviet army garrison 
caps and belts and military watches, and even, for- 
lornly, old Communist Party identification papers, 
with someone's staring photograph and years of 
official stamps layered like multiple exposures. 

Peeping out everywhere is Franz Kafka’s haunt- 
ed, haunting face. Kafka is a poster and T-shirt in- 
dustry. Shining out from the Central European con- 
fectionery window frames and snowflake Bohemian 
crystal: the consumptive’s black, intelligent eyes. 
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He is Prague's presiding household god, part of the 
city’s neurotic Shinto. 

It was Kafka who invented the castle as litera- 
ture—the Prague castle of his novel being the sym- 
bolic seat of mysterious, anonymous power, an ef- 
fect the Communists had a genius for. That Havel 
came to preside over the castle seemed the Czecho- 
slovaks’ graceful, transcendent leap out of the dark, 
a sort of miracle—and an impish historical touch. 

Havel, born in 1935 and raised in a well-to-do 
bourgeois family, began as an absurdist playwright 
in the style of lonesco or Pinter or Beckett. An atti- 
tude of surrealist paranoia turned out to be the right 
moral optic through which to see the Communist 
world clearly, and Havel had keen eyesight. Con- 
stricted as a playwright, he became a dissident. Im- 
prisoned as a dissident, he became a symbol. Com- 
munism was brutal and stupid and corrupt. Havel 
was Czechoslovakia with brains—the country’s bet- 
ter self, its idealist, its moral philosopher, the vi- 
sionary of “living in truth.” When the Communist 
state fell away in November 1989, it made some gid- 
dy, noble sense to install Havel as the first President 
of Czechoslovakia’s new age. 

When Havel resigned the mostly ceremonial of- 
fice last week, the ground beneath him was shifting. 
Czechoslovakia may soon split in two—the Slovaks 
in the eastern half of the country breaking off to 
form an independent state, the Bohemians and Mol- 
davians in the Czech lands to the west organizing a 
faster-moving, more entrepreneurial state that 
might soon integrate with the European Communi- 
ty. In some ways a breakup would be logical. The 
Slovaks and those in the Czech lands were pieces of 
the old Austro-Hungarian Empire knit together in 
1918, but they have deep differences of background, 
outlook and economic metabolism. Many Slovaks 
want to seize the moment to have their own repub- 
lic, even though independence would cut them off 
from some $300 million in annual subsidies from 
the Czechoslovak federal government. Many Czechs 
react to the prospect of losing the Slovaks by think- 
ing 1) How sad and 2) Why not? A breakup might 
cause anxieties among the 600,000 ethnic Hungar- 
ians who live in Slovakia but would not result in 
anything like the savage violence in the Balkans. 
The greatest danger to the Czechs is that a breakup 
might cause outside investors to pull back some of 
the billions of dollars now heading through the pipe- 
line toward Czech projects. 


OME CZECHS BELIEVE THAT HAVEL IS TOO 

idealistic for politics. But his resignation 

may prove to be the shrewdest move in the 

game. He may now help invent a new 

Czech constitution and then become the 
first President of the new Czech state, with powers 
greater than those he has just abandoned. 

In any case, Havel's moral importance tran- 
scends Central European politics. His ideas aim to- 
ward formation of a kind of global civil society. The 
breakup of Czechoslovakia might be a sort of re- 
hearsal for the problems involved in larger re- 
arrangements of the world order. Havel asserts val- 
ues not often advanced in world politics—courtesy, 
good taste, intelligence, decency and, above all, re- 
sponsibility. He asserted them against the Commu- 
nist regime. Anyone who thinks Havel’s values are 
charming but useless in the real world must consid- 
er that the Communists are now gone. 


Q. Are you relieved to have resigned? 


A. I am quite relieved, almost happy actually, be- 
cause always when | accomplish something or 
make an important decision, spurring others to act 
rather than reacting only to what is happening 
around me, it gives me a feeling of inner freedom 
and self-confirmation. And everyone needs such 
self-confirmation. It is one of the paradoxes of my 
life that 1am experiencing such a creative feeling at 
the moment of my resignation. 


Q. Some have said the possible breakup of Czechoslo- 
vakia would be a tragedy, some say it is inevitable, 
some say it is a good thing 





ke 
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A. If we become two stable democratic states, then 
the fact that we are nota large state is nota tragedy 
If the breakup of our common state should lead to 
inner instability, chaos, poverty and suffering, then 
it would start to become a tragedy. The fact in itself 
that two states shall emerge out of one is not a trage- 
dy. | do not feel any sentimental ties to the Czecho- 
slovak state. I do not place the highest value on the 
state, but rather on man and humanity. 


Q. /s there a possibility of ethnic violence? 


A. In the entire postcommunist world there exists 
an imminent danger of nationalistic and ethnic con- 
flict. In some cases nations were not able to search 
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freely for and find their own identity and form of 
statehood and gain their independence for tens or 
even hundreds of years. We cannot be surprised 
that now, when the straitjacket of communism has 
been torn off, all the countries wish to establish 
their independence and self-determination. 

A second reason is that for many years the indi- 
vidual citizen was not used to living in freedom. The 
people got used toa certain structure of guarantees, 
albeit unpleasant ones. The people are shocked by 
the freedoms to a certain extent. They are looking 
for replacement guarantees. And the guarantees of 
one’s own tribe seem to be the most accessible. 

On the other hand, Czechoslovakia is not so seri- 
ous as the cases of other countries, such as those in 
the Balkans. We have no tradition of hostility and 
national conflict. The Czechs and Slovaks have al- 
ways lived in friendship; they have never fought 
against each other. 


Q. You have had an unusual career, from playwright 
to dissident leader to President. Are you going to re- 
turn to writing full time, or will you stay in politics? 
A. When I consider my life as a whole, it has been 
very adventurous. But it was not because I am an 
adventurer. I am a very calm and order-loving per- 
son, with a bourgeois background. | like things to be 
constant. In this respect I am even a little conserva- 
tive. If someone had a bald spot 20 years ago, | 
would like him to have that same bald spot now. 
Despite these characteristics, fate and history 
and my almost chronic sense of inner responsibility 
have made my life full of paradoxes and absurdities. 
I was always active in public life as a citizen. This is 
something I considered an integral part of my mis- 
sion asa writer. This is something I will have to con- 
tinue doing. Knowing myself, | won't disappear 
from public life. It may become another absurdity 
and paradox of my life that I could be the President 
of two different states within a short period of time. 


Q. You use a vocabulary that is not heard very often 

in American politics. You talk of decency, good taste, 
intelligence. 

A. When I became President, | tried to bring a more 
personal dimension back to politics, because this 
world is endangered by a large “anonymization.” 
We are becoming integral parts of mega-machiner- 
ies, which move with their own uncontrollable iner- 
tia. | tried to accentuate the spiritual and ethical di- 
mensions of political decision-making. 

In this I even foresee a way of saving the world 
from all global threats to mankind. I do think that 
no more technical tricks or systemic measures 
could be created capable of preventing these 
threats. Certain changes of the human mentality 
are necessary in order to deepen the feeling of glob- 
al responsibility. The renewal of global responsibil- 
ity is not thinkable without a certain respect for a 
higher principle above my own personal existence. 


Q. Three years ago, a U.S. State Department analyst 
named Francis Fukuyama published an article titled 
“The End of History?"'He said the contest with com- 
munism was over and that democratic pluralism has 
won. If capitalism and a market economy are the way 
the world is going, are those things compatible with 
the civil society as you describe it? 

A. | for sure do not think that history ended with 
the fall of communism. The world is full of prob- 
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lems that are more serious than ever before. It 
would be a mistake to blame communism for all of 
civilization’s problems and to think that its fall 
would make them disappear. The recent explosion 
of unrest in Los Angeles proved that even in a 
country with democracy and an advanced econo- 
my, conflicts may erupt to which the system has 
no answers. 


Q. As we approach the year 2000, are you optimistic 
or pessimistic about the future? 

A. | cherish a certain hope in me, hope as a state of 
spirit—a state of spirit without which I cannot imag- 
ine living or doing something. I can hardly imagine 
living without hope. As for the future of the world: 
there is a colorful spectrum of possibilities, from the 
worst to the best. What will happen, I do not know. 
Hope forces me to believe that those better alterna- 
tives will prevail, and above all it forces me to do 
something to make them happen. 


Q. / have been fascinated by a phrase that you have 
used in your writings and that translates into English 
as good taste. 1 wonder what you mean by that? 


A. I have found that good taste, oddly enough, 
plays an important role in politics. Why is it like 
that? The most probable reason is that good taste 
is a visible manifestation of human sensibility to- 
ward the world, environment, people. I came to 
this castle and to other governmental residences 
inherited from communism, and I was confronted 
with tasteless furniture and many tasteless pic- 
tures. Only then did I realize how closely the bad 
taste of former rulers was connected with their 
bad way of ruling. I also realized how important 
good taste was for politics. During political talks, 
the feeling of how and when to convey something, 
of how long to speak, whether to interrupt or not, 
the degree of attention, how to address the public, 
forms to be used not to offend someone’s dignity 
and on the other hand to say what has to be said, 
all these play a major role. All such political be- 
havior relates to good taste in a broader sense. 
What I really have in mind is something more 
than just knowing which tie to choose to match a 
particular shirt. 


Q. Do people respond when you appeal to them on the 
basis of atmosphere, good manners, good taste? 

A. | feel that this appeal of mine is finding a positive 
echo, but a very indirect one. Here, as in every de- 
mocracy, we witness all the aspirations, ambitions, 
battles and hunger for power. My position seems to 
be the one of a dreamer who mumbles something 
about ideals, completely untouched by real life, 
whereas politics takes a different course. But this is 
a very banal view. In reality it seems to me that my 
constant repetition of certain things planted seeds. 
I do see this right now, in the moment when my fed- 
eral presidency is over. From various sides I seem 
to be hearing voices that call for exactly such a per- 
son who would be constantly reminding the society 
of the values I stand for. These voices also maintain 
that such a person should be leading this state. 
These voices paradoxically enough seem to be com- 


| ing from those who have never listened to my ad- 


vice, and who blocked my nomination for the presi- 
dency. What happened cannot be undone, but the 
seeds | planted in the subconsciousness of the peo- 


| ple are there acting indirectly. a 
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Just 
Keep On 


Trucking 


Jordan has turned a blind eye 
to illicit trade that helps Iraq’s 


dictator survive, but U.S. 


pressure is beginning to work 


By DEAN FISCHER AMMAN 


HE TRANSACTION IS PERFECTLY BLA- 

tant. A Jordanian customs official is 

bribed, illegal cargo is substituted 

for food and medicine, a false mani- 
fest is prepared, and the truck heads for the 
Iraqi border. At the Jordanian customs 
post, the truck, sealed with a lock and a bit 
of wire, is not examined, the customs in- 
spector stamps the false manifest, and the 
driver heads for Baghdad. Boasts police 
major Ahmed Omari as he waves through a 
van of vegetable oil: “Not a single truck has 
carried smuggled goods into Iraq.” But 
thanks to Iraqi payoffs lavished on Jordani- 
an government officials, thousands of tons 
of U.N.-embargoed communications gear, 
construction parts, military equipment and 
computers enter Iraq from Jordan to help 
prop up Saddam Hussein's regime. 

Coming the other way, legally, a half- 
mile-long column of oil tankers stream 
beneath a giant portrait of Saddam that 
marks an archway over the desert bor- 
der. Each day they bring 50,000 bbl. of 
cut-rate fuel to Amman to sustain the 
stumbling economy of Jordan. 

Jordan’s involvement in the smug- 
gling is illicit, but greed inspired a will- 
ingness to brave the consequences of vio- 
lating the U.N. strictures imposed after 
the gulf war. Until a few weeks ago, truck 
convoys from Jordan transported 6,000 
tons of goods a day into Iraq, but only 
about 70% were the food and medicine 
permitted by the U.N. The remainder, say 
U.S. intelligence officials, consisted of 
materials Saddam has used to rebuild the 
infrastructure damaged by allied bombs. 

Washington decided to crack down last 
month. cia Director Robert Gates visited 
King Hussein at his Aqaba retreat on the 
Red Sea to remind him of his responsibil- 
ities. It was an appropriate venue for the 





mission; the bulk of the illegal cargoes that 
are eventually trucked into Iraq enter Jor- 
dan via ships docking at Aqaba. Confronted 
with the cia’s evidence of cross-border 
smuggling, however, Hussein has finally 
ordered officials to stop the trade. Truck 
traffic from Jordan to Iraq has since de- 
clined by a third. In Amman last week, Sec- 
retary of State James Baker acknowledged 
a “reduced leakage of goods across the Jor- 
danian-Iraqi border.” 

But the overall ineffectiveness of the 
embargo has enabled Saddam to restore 
communications and electrical services 
and repair damage to bridges and govern- 
ment buildings. U.S. diplomats believe the 
ease with which Iraq has circumvented 
the sanctions has encouraged Saddam to 
increase his defiance of U.N. demands. 

Before King Hussein tightened over- 
sight, U.S. intelligence analysts estimate, 
from 35 to50 companies in Amman handled 
the business, many of them Iraqi fronts es- 
tablished after Saddam's invasion of Ku- 
wait two years ago. Al-Bawadi Co., for ex- 
ample, an Amman importer of European 
goods, has been identified by Western intel- 
ligence as the creation of Saddam's half 
brother Ibrahim al-Tikriti, who directs 
Iraq's internal security. Arabeo, which 
deals in military equipment, was also iden- 
tified by Western intelligence as a firm run 
by Saddam's son-in-law Hussein Kamel. 
With an estimated $30 billion stashed in 
foreign banks, Saddam has plenty of funds 
to bribe Jordanian officials and purchase 
goods abroad, including luxury items to buy 
the continued loyalty of military and securi- 
ty officers in Baghdad. His agents forge ex- 
port licenses, issue phony letters of credit 
for the front companies, and pay shipment 
costs to Aqaba’s free port. There cargoes 
supposedly destined for Jordanian compa- 
nies are loaded onto trucks bound for Iraq. 
“Saddam is willing to pay a high price,” 
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| Jordan. 





Tighter enforcement of sanctions: 
Will the oil tankers from Iraq be cut off 
in exchange? 


says Jawad Anani, former Jordanian Trade 
Minister, ‘and plenty of people here were 
willing to take high risks in return for the 
promise of hefty profits.” Basil Jardeneh, 
Jordan’s Finance Minister, acknowledged 
the existence of the front companies, but he 
insists that “there is nothing in the U.N. 
sanctions barring financial transactions in- 
volving such firms.” 





ORDANIAN OFFICIALS FEEL UNFAIR- 

ly squeezed by Washington. Last 

year, when Baker urged Taher al- 

Masri, then Jordan’s Prime Minis- 
ter, to comply with the embargo, he re- 
sponded, “If you want me to reduce trade 
with Iraq, then open the gulf states to 
trade with us.” Jordan’s economy has 
been badly hurt by the punishment meted 
out by the desert kingdoms for King Hus- 
sein’s support of Saddam in the war. Echo- 
ing widespread sentiments in Amman, 
Minister of Information Mahmoud al-She- 
rif complains that the volume of smug- 
gling from Turkey and Syria is much 
greater than that from Jordan, a judgment 
the U.S. rejects. 

The measures Hussein has taken come 
too late to prevent Saddam from rebuild- 
ing his country. Jordan's belated bow to 
U.S. pressure reflects the monarch’s sen- 
sitivity to the threat of Western political 


| and economic retaliation. But he also cal- 


culates that Saddam could outlast George 
Bush. As long as he retains power, the 
Iraqi dictator is a potential menace to re- 
gional stability—nowhere more so than in 
“Smuggling in this country is an 
industry,” concedes Finance Minister Jar- 
deneh. Many Jordanians have come to 
view it also as a necessary form of insur- 
ance to placate the bully next door. a 
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THERE’S BEEN A LOT 
OF TALK about the 
environment lately. But 
out on Chesapeake Bay, 
sailing around on a _ vintage 
skipjack, a group of school kids 
are learning that when it comes to 
the environment, actions speak 
louder than words. 

Myrtha Allen, Environmental 
Sciences teacher at P.S. 405, 
Baltimore, explains, “Most of my 
kids are city born and bred. They 
live in apartments, they get their 
milk in cartons, their eggs in 
those styrofoam containers. They 
were about as interested in the 


environment as they are in 


_—=— = =- - - ~~ * 
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homework.” She smiles at a nearby eight- 


year-old. “And who can blame them? Some of 


them, like Jawan here, had never even seen a 
live fish before.” 

That’s where the Chesapeake Bay Foundation 
stepped in. Since 1966, when it started in 
Annapolis, Maryland, with a rented fishing 
trawler and little else, the Foundation has taken 
more than 300,000 students out into the 
Bay to experience the environment first hand. 
And at the same time making them aware of how 
important their contribution is to the future 
of the planet. 

Myrtha puts it simply. “To get these kids 
wanting to clean up the world, we've got to get 
their hands dirty.” 

And they do. They get very dirty. 

“Oh yeah,” chuckles Myrtha, “we do it all. 
Once we threw a net in just to see what we'd get. 
When we pulled it up, sure enough there were 


the milk cartons, the soda cans, the egg 


containers. And flapping around in the middle of 


it all was this big, cranky striped bass. You 
should've seen their faces. 

“We took 20 litthe consumers out on a boat 
that day. We came back with 20 budding 
environmentalists.” 


At Toyota, we're proud that through the 





support we give to the Foundation more kids 
like Jawan will be able to experience our fragile 
environment first hand. And hopefully start 
playing an active part in preserving it. 

Is the program working? “These kids are 


organizing neighborhood recycling drives, 





they're writing letters to Senators. ‘Take a look at 
these posters some of my students have been 
doing.” 

The classroom walls are alive with crayon and 
pencil. Bright orange crabs. Smiling oysters. 
Families of ducks. 

And one poster that stops everyone. It’s of a 
smiling little boy holding hands with a big striped 
bass. And boldly scrawled above both their heads 
is one word: “Brothers”. 

And it’s signed by Jawan. Age eight. 
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ITALY 


Getting Away 
With Murder 


Fighting the Mafia will continue to be a deadly business 
for prosecutors until Rome declares all-out war 


By JOHN MOODY PALERMO 





BOMB GOES OFF, SIX PEOPLE DIE, 
their loved ones weep. For the sec- 
ond time in two months, furious 
Italians beat the air with their fists. 
This, they shout, is too much; the time has 
come to face down the Mafia, the romanti- 
cized clan of criminals they love to hate but 
refuse to confront. ‘THIS Is ALL-ouT war! the 
headlines scream. What was rarely said last 
week, asa shocked and shamed Italy tensed 
for the next blow, was that the Mafia has 


evolved into the world’s foremost crime or- | 


ganization because in its war with the state, 
only one side is using real weapons. 

When a 176-lb. remote-controlled 
bomb obliterated anti-Mafia prosecutor 
Paolo Borsellino and five police body- 
guards last week, no one could miss the 
message: the Mob would kill anyone, any- 
where, in its campaign of intimidation. 
The brave efforts of a handful of Sicilian 
judges and prosecutors like Borsellino and 
Giovanni Falcone, assassinated in a simi- 
lar blast in May, had won only feeble sup- 
port from Rome. Nonetheless, the courts 
managed to put more than 400 suspected 
mobsters on trial and convict the vast ma- 
jority of them. But now the Mafia 
has challenged the prosecutors to 
back off, and its bloody taunt has 
thrust the country into a crisis of 
confidence, adding fear of civil 
disorder to serious economic 
troubles. Commented the Corriere 
della Sera: “We have chosen lead- 
ers who are very capable of shed- 
ding tears but perfectly incapable 
of assuming grave duties.” The 
month-old government of Prime 
Minister Giuliano Amato found 
its attention painfully distracted 
from the job of repairing the bud- 
get deficit, public debt and unem- 
ployment that threaten its status 
in the European Community. 

Italians wondered how many 
deaths would be enough to prod 
the national government into ef- 


Mourners at the funeral of the 
bodyguards: How many will die? 
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fective action against the criminals it has 
long tolerated. A week before his death, 
Borsellino told friends, “The Tnr for me has 
already arrived in Palermo.” With estimat- 
ed annual profits of $20 billion at stake, the 
Mob had decided that he knew too much 
about its inner workings to live. 

This crime, like those before it, was 
ringingly denounced by politicians, law- 
enforcement officials, trade unions and 
the media. But few doubted the Mafia 
would strike again at will, without fear of 
retaliation. The criminals’ arrogance is 
fed by the feckless response that greets 
each new barbarism. Protesting Borsel- 


lino’s death, unions staged a nationwide | 


10-min. work stoppage. Jailed Mafia 
bosses were clapped into a remote island 
prison, denied visitors and the use of 
phones from which they run their busi- 
nesses. At the Mass for Borsellino’s body- 
guards, President Oscar Luigi Scalfaro 
and Prime Minister Amato had to be hus- 
tled out of the packed cathedral by uni- 
formed police to protect them from the 
jeering crowd. “Get the Mafia out!” the 
throng cried, referring to a system that 
has allowed hardened criminals to humili- 
ate and terrorize the country for decades. 
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Thanks to effective federal and state 
laws, the U.S. has made strides against or- 
ganized crime, convicting 24 Mafia bosses 
and dozens of lesser mobsters since 1951. 
The Fi has made extensive use of methods 
normally barred by Italy's Napoleonic legal 
code: electronic surveillance, undercover 
agents, use of informants, reduced sen- 


| tences for cooperative witnesses. Nor did It- 


aly have the all-important Racketeer Influ- 
enced and Corrupt Organizations (Rico) 
laws, under which many American mobsters 
have been jailed, or a witness-protection pro- 
gram to encourage insider testimony. 


NLY NOW IS ITALY BEGINNING TO AC- 
quire some of these tools. The 
strong-arm tactics of the Fascists, 
who disregarded constitutional 

rights and democratic principles to jail sus- 
pected mobsters, succeeded in quashing 
the Mob fora time. But memories of that dic- 
tatorship left Italy with a postwar constitu- 
tion designed to prevent strong govern- 
ment. After Falcone’s death in May, Rome 
issued decrees to punish Mob suspects who 
refuse to cooperate and gave police expand- 
ed powers to make arrests. Last week the 
Senate converted some of those into law. 
Borsellino’s murder has stirred calls for 
martial law and a return to the death penal- 
ty. While such notions are gaining support, 
they have no chance of succeeding. 

Most of the country’s means to con- 
front organized mobsters remain ineffec- 
tual. Strikes, speeches and taking phones 
away from prisoners mock the dedication 
of Falcone, Borsellino and their col- 
leagues. A sweeping crime law modeled 
on the rico acts would be a useful start. 
But until the state applies the same deter- 
mination and courage that enabled it to 
stamp out the political terrorism of the 
1970s, the battle against the Mafia will be 
one-sided, and the odds against the good 
guys will grow longer, a 




















America Abroad /Strobe Talbott 


How Not to 
Break China 


ONCE AGAIN, THOSE WOULD-BE STATESMEN ON CAPITOL 
Hill are trying to micromanage American foreign poli- 
cy and legislate morality in another country—some- 
thing Congress does often and badly. Over the next sev- 
eral weeks, the Senate will almost certainly pass a bill 
that would punish China for its internal tyranny and ir- 
responsible international behavior by restricting its 
trade with the U.S. 

The leaders of the People’s Republic richly deserve 
sanctions. The people themselves, however, don't. Ever 
since the Tiananmen Square massacre in 1989, Con- 
gress has been looking for ways to beat up on Deng Xiao- 
ping, 87, and his hard-line protégé, Premier Li Peng. In 
addition to repressing its citizens and persecuting its 
opponents, the Chinese regime has 
been selling lethal high technology toa 
number of potential troublemakers, 
particularly in the Middle East. Asa re- 
sult, Sino-American relations are the 
worst they have been in 20 years. 

George Bush has contributed to the 
problem by coddling the Deng-Li ger- 
ontocracy, thereby provoking Congress 
to try to replace the Administration's 
Mr. Nice Guy policy with its own tough- 
er one. It has been 17 years since Bush 
was U.S. envoy to China, yet he still 
seems to suffer from the clientitis that 
sometimes afflicts ambassadors who 
represent the views of their host gov- 
ernments too well. Three weeks after 
Tiananmen, the President dispatched 
National Security Adviser Brent Scow- 
croft and Deputy Secretary of State Lawrence Eagle- 
burger to kowtow in secret to Deng, then sent them back 
several months later to toast him in public. 

Largely in reaction to that craven and gratuitous be- 





OWiteeslacorntemce 
punish Beijing 
with sanctions 
on trade 
will backfire, 


just like other 


such efforts 
in the past 





havior, Congress has generated a flurry of bills that | 


would attach political conditions to China’s most-fa- 
vored-nation status. In fact, Men is a misnomer: it im- 
plies special treatment but really means normal, equal 
treatment. All but a handful of the 187 countries on 
earth have Men, including such pariahs and miscreants 
as Iraq, Syria, Iran, Libya and Burma. 

Over the years, Congress has tried to use the denial 
of Mrn—or what might more accurately be called the 
conferment of Len (least-favored-nation)—status as a 
stick to make countries behave. It has never worked. In- 
stead the use of trade as a political weapon has almost 
always backfired. The classic example is also the origi- 
nal one: in the mid-1970s, congressional conservatives 
passed the famous Jackson-Vanik amendment, which 
withheld men from the U.S.S.R. until the Kremlin 
agreed to let more Soviet Jews emigrate. Just to show 


who was boss, Leonid Brezhnev decreased the number of 


exit visas by two-thirds. 





The effort to link men to a foreign government's re- 
spect for human rights is especially misguided in the 
case of China. Since sanctions are intended to keep Chi- 
nese-made products out of the American market, they 
will harm, first and foremost, those Chinese who are in- 
volved in export businesses. That means manufactur- 
ers, merchants and wheeler-dealers who benefited from 
the Good Deng’s free-market economic reforms. These 
entrepreneurs are, in the main, liberals or at least apolit- 
ical. Granted, they are not as brave or noble as the pro- 
democracy activists who faced down the Bad Deng’s 
tanks in Tiananmen, but they are essentially on the 
same side. Their commercial success is part of the larg- 
er process of coaxing China away from communism, 
and they are a key part of the generation that will take 
over from the old men any day. 

In order to meet this obvious flaw in the logic of 
sanctions, Representative Don Pease, an Ohio Demo- 
crat, has come up with a twist that may be clever 
enough to overcome both experts’ opposition and 
President Bush's certain veto. The Pease bill, which 
passed the House last week, would 
impose sanctions only on state- 
owned enterprises; it supposedly ex- 
empts the private sector. 

Actually, the measure is too clever 
by half. It relies on a distinction that is 
hard to define and impossible to en- 
force. Take mohair. The textile mills 
that make the sweaters are largely 
state owned, but the suppliers are inde- 
pendents. Another example: silkworm 
cocoons are raised by private farmers 
and small cooperatives, while the 
threads are woven into silk scarves at 
state factories and sold by state trading 
organizations. In effect, the Pease bill 
penalizes everyone in the chain. 

So curtailing men would hurt ele- 
ments in China the outside world 
should be trying to help. It could also be disastrous for 
Hong Kong, which relies heavily on thriving commerce 
in the People’s Republic, and unwelcome in Taiwan, 
which is quietly investing on the mainland. 

Neither Hong Kong, Taiwan nor the booming 
Shenzhen Special Economic Zone inside China itself 
has any representatives in the U.S. Congress, or any 
votes in the Electoral College. That is why the Senate 
will pass some version of the Pease bill, and it is why 
Bill Clinton and the Democrats endorsed a pro-sanc- 
tions plank in their party platform at their convention 
in New York City two weeks ago. It is easier for a mem- 
ber of Congress to tell his constituents—or a candidate 
challenging Bush to tell the voters—“I'm against the 
butchers of Beijing!” than to explain how free trade 
with China strengthens the reformers and moderates 
for the power struggle to come. 

The whole episode is a vivid reminder of the un- 
easy, often unhelpful interaction between U.S. politics 
and foreign policy, especially in an election year. Politi- 
cians are quick to embrace simple positions on com- 
plex issues that make them feel good and look good— 
but in fact make a bad situation worse. cy 
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By PICOIYER BARCELONA 





MAGINE A PROUD, SERIOUS OLD 

man, not without some gruffness. 

Imagine that he is a prosperous 

merchant, having made enough 

money, on his own terms, to in- 

dulge himself in moments of whim- 
sy, flashes of dandy vanity. Imagine fur- 
ther that he has seen empires and 
invaders come and go. Now, having dusted 
the furniture and repainted the house, he 
throws open the doors to his elegant old 
home to reveal . . .a dazzle of tropi-colored 
tricks, 

That was a little how it felt as Barcelo- 
na, the often unshaven but designer-crazy 
capital of Catalonia, set flame to the 
Games of the 25th Olympiad. The occasion 
was a golden opportunity for presenting 
the city as a shiny new capital of a postna- 
tional world. It was also a quadrilingual 
glimpse into a multicultural future. Music 





at the celebrations that opened the Games 
came from an atlas of names—Ryuichi Sa- 
kamoto, Angelo Badalamenti (of 7win 
Peaks fame), Andrew Lloyd Webber; Pla- 
cido Domingo was followed by a sea of “liv- 
ing sculptures” designed by a man from 
the West Indies. And some of the grandest 
cheers of all came as the unfamiliar Lithu- 
anian flag hung over costumes fashioned 
by Issey Miyake. 

As soon as the opening ceremonies be- 
gan, moreover, records began falling like 
tenpins: the most nations competing 
(172), the most athletes in attendance (al- 
most 11,000, or five times as many as in 
the Winter Games), the highest number of 
television viewers (a projected 3.5 billion). 
But numbers did scant justice to emotions: 
to the sense of quiet pleasure as one of the 
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The Olympics alight: a pageant of flames during opening ceremonies 
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first teams to enter was South Africa, here 
after a 32-year absence; to the shiver of un- 
ease as Iran alone paraded behind a man, 
not a woman, bearing its name; to the be- 
wilderment that met the Unified Team, 
amid its cacophony of 12 republics’ flags. 
And when Bosnia-Herzegovina appeared, 
after an eleventh-hour entry, people rose 
spontaneously around the stands to cheer. 

The most prominent country in the 
early going, however, had been one that 
did not march but made its presence felt at 
every turn: independent-minded Catalo- 
nia, which is determined to cast these as 
the Catalan, not the Spanish, Games. A 
longtime enemy of Castile, delighting in a 
language that Franco had banned, Barce- 
lona was eager not just to show off its fast- 
er, higher, stronger self—reconstruction is 
almost as trendy as deconstruction here— 
but to emphasize its distance from the 
Spain of myth, and of Madrid. rreepom ror 
CATALONIA Signs (in English) were draped 
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from balconies and shoulders, and buttons 
and stickers proclaiming Catalonian inde- 
pendence were handed out even to kids 
from California. The Catalan flag, four 
bloodred fingers on a field of yellow, 
seemed to be fluttering from every win- 
dow—28 of them on a single building!— 
and not one Spanish banner was in sight. 
As the opening arrow approached, every 
other shop seemed to be saying benvin- 
guts—‘welcome” in the new Olympic lan- 
guage of Catalan—to what was locally 
known as the Jocs Olimpics. 

In a deeper sense, though, the weath- 
ered, down-to-earth city seemed too root- 
ed and too various to be greatly trans- 
formed by pervasive Cobi (as the Olympic 
mascot is called). Barcelona appeared 
ready to take over the world, and not the 
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other way round. In Seville, when the 
Olympic torch arrived on its way to the 
opening ceremonies, crowds flocked into 
the Plaza de San Francisco to snap up Cobi 
dolls, key rings and T shirts, and catch a 
flash of history. In Barcelona, by contrast, 
life continued as usual. It flows and crests 
from dawn to dawn here: sunny Sunday 
mornings watching the albino gorilla in 
the zoo; early evenings in the stained- 
glass quiet of Santa Maria del Mar; late, 
late evenings with thrashing guitars at the 
penumbral nightclub KGB. Old women 
dance stately sardanes in front of the ca- 
thedral, and men in silk ties ride scooters 
to the office. Smiling pickpockets filch 
bank notes from the wallets of sightseers 
while placing roses in their hair. 

In the balmy beach-front Olympic Vil- 
lage, as the teams began arriving, 50 or 
more Iranians could be seen sitting in 
rows in dull beige uniforms, like nothing 
so much as condemned pows, fending off 
questions about why their team consisted 
of 40 men and zero women (“Their rec- 
ords are not strong.” “Women are not in- 
terested in sports”). On the other side of 
the room, Enos Mafokate, the lone black 
member of South Africa’s equestrian con- 
tingent, was red-eyed with exhaustion and 
excitement. “For 30 years,” he said, “I 
have dreamed of this. When they told me I 
was going to the Games, I could not open 
my mouth for three hours. | could not even 
move my jaw. This is something I will nev- 
er forget!” 

Around him, other athletes were 
pounding away at a Super Monaco GP vid- 
eo game, driving through a simulated 
Monte Carlo, even as the stars of the U.S. 
basketball team were in the real Monaco, 
driving the lane. Their performances were 
eagerly anticipated. Along the main prom- 
enade of town, the tree-lined Ramblas, 
sidewalk artists had already added Magic 
Johnson's face to the standard repertoire 
of Marilyn Monroe and Emperor Hirohito, 
and copies of Magic's biography were pil- 
ing up next to canine pianists, peep shows 
and Ecuadorian panpipers. 

Meanwhile, more and more newcomers 
could be seen trying to figure out a city 
where pijamas are desserts and streets 
have periods in the middle of their names 
(Paral.Lel). Journalists were struggling to 
work out why three different coins were 
worth a peseta (less than a cent) and 
whether the regal Placa de Catalunya real- 
ly was enhanced by an enormous inflatable 
M & M. More than a half-century ago, Bar- 
celona, the city of seasoned oppositionists, 
had been all set to hold the “People’s 
Games,” to counter the Hitler Olympics of 
Berlin. But civil war interceded. Now, as 
fireworks lighted up the sky above the 
pulsing stadium and competitors consulted 
Video Tarot screens in the glittering sub- 
way stations, prospects all round seemed 
bright enough to bring a confident smile 
even to the face of a grizzled old man. & 
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The pulsating industry 
of sports science is 
pushing the outer limits 
of human performance. 
The new formula: 

less pain, more gain. 
But beware of the hype 
and the hokum. 

Sweat still counts. 


By ANASTASIA TOUFEXIS 


rom the time he took up the 
long jump at age 11, Mike Pow- 
ell showed great potential But 
in his first 15 years of competi- 
tion he had trouble making it 
to the far end of the sandpit 
His jumps consistently measured in the 
7.6-m-to-7.9-m range, more than a meter 
short of record-breaking territory. Then 
in 1988 he began improving rapidly. At the 
world championships in Tokyo last Au- 
gust, Powell came into his own. He bound- 
ed down the runway, hit the board and 
soared 8.95 m, eclipsing by 5 cm the “un- 
breakable” record set by America’s Bob 
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Beamon 24 years ago. A believer In non- 
stop improvement, Powell thinks he could 
set another record in Barcelona 

What accounts for his amazing meta 
morphosis from also-ran to world-beater’ 
Powell, 28, gives credit to a five-year scien- 
tific training plan devised by his coach, 
Randy Huntington, who goes by the nic k- 
name “Mr. Gizmo” and leaves almost no 
technique untried in his exhaustive ap- 
proach to training. Among the elements ol 
Powell's regime: 


>To increase the explosive power of his 
legs, Powell runs on the track with an 
open drag parachute trailing behind him 
For variety, he sometimes tows a sled 

>In the garage at his home in Southern 


PERFECT ATHLETE 


California, he builds strength by working 
out on pneumatic weight machines, which 
prec isely control the velocity of his move- 
ments to prevent damage to his joints 
> To avoid injury and reduce the recovery 
time between workouts, he performs doz- 
ens of water exercises in his pool. He also 
stimulates his muscles by applying elec 
tricity to them with a battery-operated 
microcurrent device 

Powell is caught up in the brave new 
whirl of sports science, Fast disappearing 


are the days when an élite athlete was sim- 





ply the product of hard work, a gruff coach 
and a little luck. Today science has be- 
come an indispensable part of the formula 


for more and more world-class competi- 


tors, who find that the margin between 
gold and silver is often a centimeter or a 
hundredth of a second. Helping mold ath- 
letes today is a growing army of special- 
ists—from physiologists and psychologists 
to nutritionists and biomechanists. Re 
sult: athletes who are training not just 
harder but smarter. With some players al 
ready working seven hours a day, six days 
a week it is physi ally and socially irre 
sponsible to increase the volume of train- 
ing any more,” says Gerd-Peter Briigge 
mann, a professor of biomechanics at the 
German University of Sports Sciences in 
Cologne. “Science must think of ways to 
make training more efficient 

One of the biggest changes brought 


At an aquatic research 
center in Colorado Springs, a 
stationary swimmer ina 
50,000-gal. tank strokes against a 
pump-generated current of as much 
as 3 mper sec. while her oxygen intake is 


measured and evaluated 





about by sports science is the increased ust 
of resistance training, which includes 
workouts with weights as well as sessions 
on machines employing everything from 
hydraulic cylinders to rubber bands. Such 
training has spread even to the more skill 
oriented sports, including archery and tat 
get shooting. The reason is that scientists 
have learned that muscle strength pro- 
duces not only power but also stamina. At 
the National Sculling Center on the Occo- 


quan River in Woodt 


ridge, Va., Igor 
Grinko, a former Soviet rowing coach who 
now trains the U.S. team, has had Ameri 
can Keir Pearson doing 400 pulls on the 
oars with 200-lb. weights attached. “When 
Igor screams 


we slack off,” says Pearson 
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at us that Russian women can lift more 
weight than we can.” Says Jonathan 
Smith, 31, a two-time Olympic medalist 
who is pushing for a third prize this sum- 
mer: “The volume and amount of weight 
we're lifting is two to three times more 
than I did before.” 


HE GOAL IN MOST CASES IS TO 

increase strength without add- 

ing bulk. “We're trying to 

make runners and jumpers, 

not body builders,” says Dave 

Ash, weight-training coach at 
George Mason University in Fairfax, Va. 
One technique is to do many repetitions at 
low resistance, which takes longer to in- 
crease strength but vastly improves en- 
durance. As part of her pre-Olympic regi- 
men, Jamaican long jumper Diane Guthrie 
has been ‘doing 250 leg curls every day 
wearing 10-lb. ankle weights. 
The 20-year-old Guthrie, 
who trained at George Ma- 
son, notes that when she 
slacked off onweight train- 
ing, she hurt some of her leg 
muscles. 

In resistance training, 
athletes focus on the muscle 
groups now recognized as vi- 
tal to their sport. Grinko's 
rowers are spending one day 
a week concentrating exclu- 
sively on arms, another day 
on legs and a third on the 
back. Swimmers are work- 
ing on building up their arms 
because about 80% of their 
propulsion through the wa- 
ter comes from the arms’ 
movement. Cyclists now give 
more attention to their ham- 
strings, a group of muscles in 
the back of the thigh. “The hamstrings 
stabilize the knee and transfer mechanical 
energy between the joints,” explains bio- 
mechanist Robert Gregor of the University 
of California, Los Angeles. 

Even individual muscles contain dif- 
ferent fibers that respond to specialized 
training. The two primary types are so- 
called fast-twitch fibers, which contract 
rapidly to produce large amounts of pow- 
er, and slow-twitch fibers, which generate 
less force but don't tire as quickly. 

People are born with different propor- 
tions of the two fiber types, and athletes 
tend to excel in events for which they have 
the best muscle endowment. Sprinters, 
such as track star Carl Lewis and swimmer 
Dana Torres, have muscles containing a 
large majority of fast-twitch fibers. So, sur- 
prisingly, do shot putters and weight lifters, 
who need not only strength but power too. 
“They have to move a heavy weight very 
quickly,” explains U.S. Olympic Training 
Center physiologist Steve Fleck. “Weight 
lifters in the clean-and-jerk event can move 
as fast asa sprinter.” Distance runners and 
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swimmers, on the other hand, have mostly 
slow-twitch fibers. 
Heredity has a lot to do with the mus- 


cles’ makeup, but training can playa part as 


well. “You can't convert slow-twitch into 
fast-twitch fibers,” says Fleck, but you can 
speed them up a bit. Middle-distance run- 
ners who want to improve their final kick 
can go through drills of bounding, jumping 
and sprinting to condition their muscle fi- 
bers to contract more quickly. 

Since muscles can perform only if they 
have fuel, scientists have deeply probed 
the role of body chemistry in generating 
energy. They have developed various con- 
ditioning programs to enhance the two ba- 
sic types of energy production. One is the 
well-known aerobic system, in which 
muscles rely on oxygen to release energy 
from carbohydrates, fat and some protein. 
Athletes in endurance events—as well as 





Acomputer and videotape help analyze a swimmer's stroke 


fitness buffs who run or do aerobics—draw 
primarily on this system, which functions 
for a long time. Breathing supplies oxygen 
indefinitely, but eventually the stores of 
carbohydrates run out. 

The other system is anaerobic, in 
which muscles use reactions that do not 


depend on oxygen to produce energy from 


carbohydrates and other chemicals stored 
in the muscle. Sprinters—as well as non- 
athletes dashing from the shower to graba 
ringing phone—rely to a large extent on 
this system, which provides lots of quick 
power but can operate for only a short 
time. The reasons: depletion of the neces- 
sary chemicals and buildup of a chemical 
by-product called lactic acid, which inhib- 
its muscle contraction. Middle-distance 
athletes depend on a delicate balance of 
both aerobic and anaerobic systems. 

To help determine how well energy 
production is going, scientists and train- 
ers collect air exhaled by athletes during 
workouts and take blood samples to test 
for chemicals such as lactic acid. Speedy 
computer analysis enables the trainers to 
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get information in time to make adjust- 
ments in subsequent workouts. 

At the U.S. Swimming Federation's In- 
ternational Center for Aquatic Research in 
Colorado Springs, more than 10,000 swim- 
mers have been tested on a swimming 
treadmill called a flume, in which their ox- 
ygen intake is measured and evaluated as 
they exercise. Sessions in the flume 
showed that Dara Torres, a specialist in 
the 100-m freestyle, needed to enhance 
her anaerobic system with more sprint 
repetitions. Such evaluations are also 
helping athletes settle on the right amount 


| of training. Swimmers reach a peak after 


12 weeks of intensive work and then need 
a tapering-off period. 

Just as important is the raw material 
the body uses to produce the energy. Only 
a generation ago, when protein was the 
breakfast of champions, athletes were 
chowing down on steak and 
eggs. Now every morsel is 
evaluated. At the U.S. train- 
ing center's cafeteria, each 
food item is labeled with its 
carbohydrate, protein and fat 
content. Large amounts of 
carbohydrates, as much as 
60% to 70% of daily calories, 
are the mainstay of athletes’ 
diets, because a storehouse 
of such foods helps maintain 
stamina. Nutritionists advise 
players to limit fat intake to 
30% of calories, protein to 
about 15%. 

While athletes require 
more protein than do most 
people to build new muscle 
and repair damaged tissue, 
they usually fulfill their 
needs by eating more food 
rather than increasing the 
proportion of protein. The typical Ameri- 
can consumes 2,000 to 4,000 calories of 
food a day; a male basketball player or 
long-distance runner may take in 8,000. 
Many athletes also supplement their diet 
with capsules of amino acids, the build- 
ing blocks of protein, though there is no 
convincing scientific evidence to support 
their use. 

Since top athletes constantly go for 
broke and wind up straining or injuring 
themselves, physical therapy has become a 
vital part of training science. Kinesiologist 
Linda Huey of Santa Monica, Calif., devised 
a water exercise program to help keep long 


jumper Powell in shape after he had an 


emergency appendectomy just six weeks 
before the Olympic trials in 1988. “On land, 
he could not have trained,” explains Huey. 

Never getting out of condition is the 
best way to maintain an athletic career. 
Top athletes now train year-round instead 
of seasonally. “It’s not advancing age that 
necessarily hurts performance,”’ says 
American physiologist Steve Fleck, “it's 
deconditioning.”’ Experts believe that 
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swimmer Mark Spitz, 42, whose technique 
in the butterfly stroke is still regarded as 
ideal, failed in his comeback bid earlier 
this year in part because he had been out 
of condition for 17 years and did not do 
enough resistance training. Nonetheless, 
notes Fleck, “the trend is in the direction 
of the better performances coming from 
older athletes.” 

Athletes are complex machines going 
through complicated motions. Even a pow- 
er event such as the discus throw involves 
an elaborate, spinning choreography. The 
richness of the variables has provided a fer- 
tile field for biomechanics experts, who use 
infrared lasers, force plates, high-speed vid- 
eo cameras and computers to isolate the 
motions and moments that make a differ- 
ence. Scientists have analyzed every type of 
athletic movement, from a diver’s twist toa 
runner’s stride, from a weight lifter’s lunge 
toa rower’s stroke. 


HE SUCCESS OF AMERICAN HUR- 

dler Edwin Moses shows how 

critical changes in technique 

can be. Before the 1976 Games, 

Moses, a physics major in col- 

lege and a strong proponent of 
sports science, analyzed his stride and 
discovered that it was longer than most 
hurdlers’. That, he figured, could enable 
him to shave a step from the traditional 14 
that most competitors took between vaults 
in the 400-m hurdles’. Moses won the gold 
and wrote a paper on the biomechanics of 
running 13-step hurdles. Four years ago, 
at the U.S. Olympic trials, backstroker Da- 
vid Berkoff set a new world record in the 
100-m race by swimming more than two- 
thirds of the first 50 m underwater using 
the dolphin kick. Today nearly everyone 
employs the maneuver, which cuts drag, 
but only for 15 m, the maximum allowed 
by newly set rules. 

In preparation for Barcelona, German 
hammer thrower Heinz Weis, with his 
trainer and a biomechanist, have been por- 
ing over video data on Yuri Sedykh, the So- 
viet thrower who set a world record in 1986 
that still stands. One element of Sedykh’s 
success, they believe, was his ability to gen- 
erate maximum power by keeping both feet 
on the ground as long as possible during 
the three or four preparatory spins. Scien- 
tists at the U.S. aquatic center, working 
with swimming coaches, have suggested 
changes to American backstroker Janie 
Wagstaff and freestyler Matt Biondi in 
their underwater pulling patterns. Biondi 
was urged to keep his wrist cocked for 
one-half to a full second longer at the end of 
the stroke to maximize his propulsion, 

At Pennsylvania State University, 
sports-science researcher John Shea has 
developed the “Leaper Beeper” for divers. 
The system uses sensors connected to a 
laptop computer to measure elements of an 
athlete’s dive; during practice, a beeping 
noise code tells the diver in the air how 
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GEARING UP 


Maybe engineers and designers should get Olympic medals. In 

the pole vault, heights jumped 30% with the switch from bamboo to 
fiber-glass and carbon-composite poles. Tracks have been 
resurfaced to give runners more bounce and speed, and pools have 
been designed to dampen wave action that buffets swimmers. 

Some athletes fear their events could become contests of equipment 
and facilities, but as any coach would admit, it still takes a great 
swimmer to bring out the best in a great pool. 





GAS 


Reebok has developed an inflatable sprinting shoe called the Insta-Pump. Instead of 
binding the foot with laces, the new shoe envelops it with internal chambers that are 
inflated with carbon dioxide from a hand-held canister. American decathlete Dave 
Johnson, whom Reebok sponsors, recently ran his fastest leg in the 4 » 400-meter 
relay wearing Insta-Pumps. 





















FLY WHEEL 


Nearly a decade ago, bicycle racers 
began using spokeless disk 
wheels made of rigid plastic, 
which minimized the air 
resistance created by whirring 
spokes. But the disks have a 
drawback: they are tough to 
olin crosswinds. So 


aerodynamic rim and superthin 
lades instead of spokes. 










high he has jumped and how far down he 
pushed the diving board. ‘We want to give 
the diver immediate and precise informa- 
tion about the dive so a change can be made 
for the next attempt,” says Shea. 

For fencers, German specialists have 
devised a steel-plated dummy that exam- 
ines competitors’ attack moves. The man- 
nequin has a helmet-shaped head contain- 
ing a high-speed camera mounted behind 
Plexiglas. Its torso is wired at strategic lo- 
cations with tiny bulbs. When a hit is 
scored, a red, green or white light goes on. 
Tests with the dummy have shown that 
speed alone is not the crucial factor in a 
fencer's prowess. Athletes are more accu- 
rate when they take time and move delib- 
erately in the moments preceding attack. 

The most ambitious technique-en- 
hancing device yet may be the robot that is 
helping prepare America’s table-tennis 
team for Barcelona. Dubbed R-4 and cost- 
ing $50,000, the robot can simulate the 
styles of the best Ping-Pong players in 
the world. A computer-driven motor that 
spins at 6,000 r.p.m. can shoot a ball at up 
to 60 m.p.h. “The robot eliminates the 
need to travel to China and Japan to prac- 
tice against the best players in the world,” 
says Olympic hopeful Sean O'Neill. “This 
is a training tool that allows you to prac- 
tice against them every day.” 

Sports science undeniably contains 
some hype and hokum. Even its advocates 
are wary of excessive claims and complex- 
ity. Alois Mader, a professor at the Ger- 
man University of Sport Sciences in Co- 
logne, points out that the highly successful 
Kenyan running program is as simple as 
can be. “It goes: run every day from youth 
on. And run so that you still enjoy it the 
next day. Everything else will follow 
automatically.” 

No one is sure just how much further 
science can help push performance. In most 
events, improvements will get smaller and 
smaller. “It’s clear the curve of progression 
is flattening out,” says biomechanist James 
Hay of the University of Iowa. 

Yet some areas show immense possi- 
bilities for improvement. “By 2054 we'll 
see a mile in the 3:30s [current record: 
3:46],” predicts physiologist Jay Kearney, 
head of sports science for the U.S. Olympic 
Committee. In swimming, “we're not near 
the physiological limit,” says John ‘Troup, 
director of sports medicine and science for 
U.S. swimming. “A fish is 80% to 90% effi- 
cient in water, a world-class swimmer 
only 8% to 9%. It’s not out of the realm of 
possibility that in six to 10 years we could 
get a drop of one or two seconds in the 100- 
m race. In distance events, we could take 
15 seconds off.” Some of that progress will 
be the result of athletes who were simply 
born with greater natural talent. But it 
will also be science that is pushing them to 
be faster, higher, stronger. —With reporting 
by Ann Blackman/Washington, Sylvester Monroe/ 
Los Angeles and Rhea Schoenthal/Bonn 
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AMERICA'S HOST 


By DAVID ELLIS CHICAGO 


S$ A CHILD GROWING UP IN 
Commack, N.Y., Bob Costas 
fell in love with the powerful 
notion of projection. Twisting 
the radio dial in his father's 
parked car, the young base- 
ball fan was able to visit mysterious places, 
pulling in out-of-town stations broadcast- 
ing games through the crackling static. 
“There was a romance to the airwaves,” 
Costas says, “a notion that moving the dial 
just slightly enabled you to eavesdrop on 
what people heard in Baltimore—or, a little 
farther over, Cincinnati, Philadelphia and, 
ona really clear night, St. Louis.” 

This month Costas himself 
will be doing the projecting—to 
190 million viewers. And this 
time the eavesdropping will be 
global: he will be America’s 
prime-time T'V host for the 1992 
Barcelona Olympics. Sure, he 
hopes to keep the romance of the 
airwaves alive; but during his 90 e 
hours on the air, the nse Sports 
broadcaster also has a more fun- 
damental ambition: nothing less 
than redefining the job. 

Jim McKay, who set the 
easy-does-it standard for Olym- 
pics broadcasting, hung up his 
blazer in 1988, and his succes- 
sors haven't fared very well. 
cps’s Tim McCarver and Paula 
Zahn shifted uncomfortably de- 
livering over-rehearsed re- 
marks in Albertville last Febru- 
ary. NBc tapped Bryant Gumbel 
for the starring role at the 1988 
Summer Games in Seoul, but 
his inability to meet the warm 
and fuzzy requirements of the 
job led the network to dump him in favor 
of Costas. The irony is that like Gumbel, 
Costas is determined to establish his jour- 
nalistic credentials from Day One. The 
avuncular bit comes second. 

Which is fortunate because, even at 40, 
Costas seems like nobody’s uncle. He is 
smooth and smart, fixing the camera with 
a laser stare that gives his boyish face a 
cocky authority. Eight years of experience 
as a host of the ri Live show and appear- 
ances on the N.B.A. Showlime program 
have trained him to master what is both 
the easiest and toughest task in TV: keep- 
ing a sports show rolling in 3-min. 15-sec. 
segments. It’s easy because the segments 
are short, but tough because their brevity 
only heightens the pressure. 

Pressure seems to have brought out 
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This week Bob Costas 
begins his own Olympic 
marathon, as NBC’s 
anchor for the Games 


the best in Costas throughout a charmed 
career. As a senior at Syracuse Universi- 
ty, he won a job as the voice of the Syra- 
cuse Blazers hockey club after having at- 
tended only two hockey games in his life. 
Costas insouciantly sent the station a tape 
of his broadcast of a Syracuse basketball 
game with the explanation that he “didn't 
have any hockey tapes available.” Later, 





At home (plate) in St. Louis: trying to redefine the job 


the same tape, this time re-recorded with 
the bass up to make his voice sound rich- 
er, caught the attention of KMox in St. Lou- 
is, one of the exotic stations Costas had 
picked up in his father’s car. The 22-year- 
old was signed and became the voice of 
the now defunct Spirits of St. Louis bas- 
ketball team. He still lives in the city with 
wife Randy and their two children. 

After a stint on cps doing regional foot- 
ball, Costas moved to nsc in 1980, eventu- 
ally joining the baseball Game of the Week. 
Here was the dream complete. “You can 
put a personal stamp on a baseball broad- 
cast, be a reporter, something of a histori- 
an, a storyteller, conversationalist, dis- 
penser of opinion,” says Costas. Alas, NB 
was unexpectedly outbid for the rights 
to televise baseball. “My career’s in a 
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four-year rain delay,” he says r 
Costas’ tightly formatted hal 
shows often allow sports figure 
away with bitter cant and shamele 
promotion. It’s a gig Costas is eaget 
grow. During the Games he is dete 
to curtail Olympic hype, and he int 
refrain pointedly from calling ev 
coming event “exciting” and eve 
frontation “critical.” Even with t 
delays necessitated by time diffe 
Costas will cover events as they ha 
high-wire act that will show off his 
erable ad-lib talents. 
A handful of viewers alread: 
Costas as the best sit-down intervi 
television—as host of La 
= Bob Costas, the one 1 
« “talk” show where cc 
> tion takes place ona reg 
sis. Tucked away in t! 
6 slot behind David Le 
= from Monday to Thurs 
half-hour show is a lite 
5 sis among the infor 
* emetics of late-night T\ 
= million insomniacs r 
" catch Costas with many 
ties who Don’t Do TV- 
acting with Robert Duy 
or camera angles wi 
rence Kasdan. Costas | 
be a gentle nudge, dr 
controlled performer |i 
Wallace into revelatior 
bout with depression. 
Costas’ commitmer 
er (and to remaining in 
is) is striking. When tl 
show was still reeling : 
Deborah Norville fi 
Gumbel was haggling 
contract, npc executive 
edly let Costas know 
hosting slot was his for the as! 
wasn’t interested. He hopes to 
prime-time specials based on Late 
is also toying with the idea of crea 
Minutes-type show about sports. | 
such is his devotion to baseball 
spite his estimated $2 million-a 
ry, he has just about decided to le: 
it doesn’t win back baseball next } 
But for now, Costas must dr 
year of memorizing Olympic f 
cramming history to meet his 
professional challenge. As Olymy 
master, Costas has the best—and 
seat in the house. Characteristi 
deflects the pressure with a joke. 
celona assignment, he says, is 
“payoff for three years of saying, 
right back after these messages.’ 
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When smoking doesn’t work where you do, be sure 
to bring along Wrigley’s Spearmint gum. That cool, IN 


clean taste makes any job go smoothly. 
When you can’t smoke, enjoy 
pure chewing satisfaction. 
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THEi# BANDS 


BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN + GENESIS - GRATEFUL DEAD - BONO OF U2 + ERIC CLAPTON & ELTON JOHN » METALLICA & AXL ROSE OF GUNS N’ ROSES 


OF SUMMER 


HAMMER AND HIS ENTOURAGE - LOLLAPALOOZA '92 WITH RED HOT CHILI PEPPERS, ICE CUBE, THE JESUS AND MARY CHAIN, PEARL JAM & MORE 














Touring shows are booming again, as superstars hit 
the road with performances in which the sounds are 
enhanced—and sometimes swamped—by high-tech, 
multimillion-dollar special effects and gimmicks, 
from floating autos to body piercing 
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By JANICE C. SIMPSON 


HE EVENT LASTS ALL DAY. IT IS 
part love-in, part crafts festival 
and part political rally. On the 
midway, vendors hawk every- 
thing from T shirts and tattoos 
to voter-registration cards and 
safe-sex instructions. There are 
demonstrations of body pierc- 
ing and Caribbean cooking. Amnesty Inter- 
national, Greenpeace and the National Rifle 
Association are there. And—oh, yes— 
there's also a concert. In fact, quite a con- 
cert, with a nine-hour lineup of alternative 
bands including Red Hot Chili Peppers, 





Ministry, Ice Cube, Soundgarden, the Jesu | 


and Mary Chain, Pear! Jam and Lush. 

The whole thing is such a lollapalooza 
that that’s what they call it—the Lollapa- 
looza "92 tour. The show, which began on 
July 18 and will play 30 cities through Sept. 
13, has already sold out in Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle and New York City, 
where it took just 30 minutes for fans to 
snap up all 36,000 tickets. Lollapalooza, 
now in its second season, is the cutting edge 





of summer concert action, and it is pioneer- | 


ing the new byword of touring: value-added. 





Superstars aplenty are plying the circuit | 


this summer—Phil Collins, Hammer, Bruce 
Springsteen and Elton John, among oth- 
ers—but almost all of them, like Lollapa- 
looza, are burnishing their marquee appeal 
with a little something extra. 

Like high-tech, multimillion-dollar 
special effects. The Irish band U2, which 


used to pride itself on its spartan, no-glitz | 
performance style, has invested $2.5 mil- | 


lion in an extravaganza it calls the Zoo TV 
Outside Broadcast, to be unveiled when 
the group begins a 15-city U.S. swing that 
will run from Aug. 11 into November. 
Dates are still being added, but the tour 
will also hit Toronto and Montreal. The 
show employs nine screens, with the two 
largest measuring 20 ft. by 30 ft., three 
dozen 27-in. television monitors and a sat- 
ellite dish. During the concert, the screens 
will carry a random, computer-triggered 
mix of prerecorded material, live feeds 
from the satellite and shots of the onstage 
performance. Lead singer Bono will make 
impromptu phone calls that will be broad- 
cast over the speaker system. (Hello? Da- 
vid Letterman?) The recipients could 
range from the White House to a local piz- 
za parlor. And check out the show's light- 
ing, some of which comes from the head- 
lights on six German Trabant automobiles 
suspended by giant cranes at heights of up 
to 40 ft. above the stage. 

Phil Collins and his band Genesis, 
which played to crowded stadiums in 22 
U.S. cities before heading to Europe at the 
end of June, spent an estimated $6 million 
to put together its eye-popping spectacle. 
At the center of the production, literally 
and figuratively, are three giant mobile vid- 








eo screens, called Jumbotrons, that togeth- 
er span 60 ft. Filmed images and comput- 
er-animated visuals flash on the screens to 
illustrate some of the songs. They alternate 
with live close-up shots of the band that 
make it possible for people in the very last 
row of a 60,000-seat stadium to see as 
much as those in the vip section up front. 
“Audiences are sophisticated visually to- 
day with the special effects they see on T'V 
and in movies,” says Mare Brickman, pro- 
duction designer for the Genesis tour. 
“You've got to find a way to keep them in- 
volved with live performances.” 

Involved is one thing, overwhelmed is 
another, Hammer originally stocked his 
show—which began April 9 and is sched- 
uled to appear in an incredible 137 cities 
before it ends Sept. 7—with 130 speakers, 
124 computerized lights, two video 
screens and 48 musicians, dancers and 
backup singers. The result was too many 
moments when finding Hammer amid all 
the hubbub was like searching for the chil- 
dren’s book character Waldo in convolut- 


ed drawings. Where’s Hammer? “Without | 


STILL THE FAVORITE 


THE DEAD: Three decades of touring 


AFTER ALL THESE YEARS 


the screens you could lose track of him,” 
concedes his agent, Phil Casey, “but that’s 
the way the man likes to do it.” Even so, 
Hammer has trimmed some of the excess, 
cutting back to 94 speakers and 70 com- 
puterized lights. 

Whether all the pizazz amounts to cre- 
ativity or clutter, promoters insist that it is 
economically essential. After a record sea- 
son in 1990—when fans shelled out $1.1 bil- 
lion to see rock legends like the Rolling 
Stones, Paul McCartney and the Grateful 
Dead, current and old favorites like De- 
peche Mode, Billy Joel and David Bowie, 
and upcoming sensations like New Kids on 
the Block—the summer touring business 
went down the tubes last year. The reces- 
sion zapped the middle class, which consti- 
tutes the bulk of concert audiences. People 
were forced to cut back on luxuries like $25 
tickets to rock shows. Furthermore, few 
major performers had new albums to pro- 
mote; hence the big names had little com- 
mercial motivation to hit the road. 
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The one large exception was Lollapa- 
looza, the surprise hit of the summer and 
Rolling Stone’s choice for the best tour of 
the year. The show was the brainchild of 
Perry Farrell, the lead singer of Jane's Ad- 
diction, the headline act of last year’s tour. 
(The other six acts on board spanned the 
range of youth music from the rapper Ice- 
T to the industrial dance band Nine Inch 
Nails.) The counter- and multicultural 
vibes were evident from the start. “The 
pro-choice people were on one side, the 
pro-life people were on the other,” says 
producer Ted Gardner of the 1991 mid- 
way, “and we had kids in the middle of 
them giving out condoms.” 

This year a select few megastars are 
still relying on their personal drawing 
power. Springsteen last week opened a 
sold out, 11-night run at the Brendan 
Byrne Arena in New Jersey, the first of at 
least nine stops on a U.S. tour, His show 
offers no giant TV screens, no light show, 
no special effects. Furthermore, it is in a 
20,000-seat indoor arena rather than the 
usual summer venue of an outdoor stadi- 
um. Yet his followers hardly seem to 
mind. After all, Springsteen has not 
toured since 1988, 

“People are always going to find the 
money to see the spectacular superstar art- 
ists,” says New York promoter Mitch Slater. 
Second- and third-tier acts, however, are 
still having trouble. Linda Ronstadt report- 
edly canceled her summer outing, Kiss has 
postponed its tour, and Ringo Starr is hav- 
ing a hard time filling the house. 

Other performers are opting for a high- 
concept strategy instead of the high-tech 
approach, Elton John and Eric Clapton 
have teamed up for a joint tour that will 
play stadiums in New York and Los Ange- 
les this month. Heavy-metal masters Guns 
N’ Roses and Metallica, who recently com- 
pleted separate arena tours, have joined 
for a circuit of stadium concerts in 22 cit- 
ies across the country, through Sept. 4. 
The combined show, with an opening act 
by Faith No More and full sets from Metal- 
lica and Guns N’ Roses, lasts 5’ hours, at 
the end of which Guns N’ Roses vocalist 
and lead delinquent Axl Rose is still hop- 
ping and gyrating tirelessly. “It was con- 
sidered by both bands that this would be a 
once-in-a-lifetime chance to put on this 
kind of spectacular show,” explains Cliff 
Burnstein, who, with his partner Peter 
Mensch, manages Metallica. 

And yet, after all the hype and hoopla, 
what is the most popular act on tour so far 
this year? It is—yes—the Grateful Dead, 
who have been touring virtually nonstop 
since the 1960s and whose legions of de- 
voted fans (known as Dead Heads) contin- 
ue to turn out year after year. The group 
takes a decidedly low-tech, no-fuss ap- 
proach to performing, and maybe there's a 
lesson here. In any case, it certainly seems 
to exemplify a novel concept: just play 
good music. | 
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STAG AT SHARKEY’S (1909): An image of orgiastic energy, the bodies 
starkly gleaming under the carbide lights 


A Passion 
For Islands 


EXHIBIT: “THE PAINTINGS OF 

GEORGE BELLOWS’ 

WHERE: WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN 
ART, NEW YORK CITY 

WHAT: 70) PORTRAITS, LANDSCAPES AND 
URBAN SCENES 

THE BOTTOM LINE: A wide-ranging shou 
celebrates the painter's gusty talent. 


By ROBERT HUGHES 


NERGETIC, FULL OF JUICE, BRIL- 

liant in flashes but in the long 

haul a most uneven talent, 

George Bellows died of appendi- 

citis in 1925 at the age of 42 with a repu- 

tation among Americans that was not 
going to survive 

He appealed to “sound” taste in his 

day—and then got flattened from behind 

by the avant-garde as it developed after 

the 1913 Armory Show, which he had 

helped organize: roadkill, as it were, on 


art history’s Route 66. He didn’t quite 
have the empirical genius of the older 
Winslow Homer, to whom his early 
work strongly relates; nor did he quite 
possess the visionary force of Marsden 
Hartley, with whom he shared a love of 
romantic, elemental images—sea, rock, 
the buffeting air of Maine 

What he did have (but began to Jose 
in his early 30s) was an abundant re- 
sponse to the physical world, a libidi- 
nous sense of fat-nuanced paint, sure 
tonal structure and a narrative passion 
for the density of life in New York City. 

If these attributes couldn't turn him 
into a major modernist, they certainly 
make him an artist worth revisiting 
Hence the retrospective of paintings 
jointly organized by the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art and the Amon 
Carter Museum in Fort Worth, which 
runs at the Whitney Museum in New 
York City until the end of August. 

Bellows studied at the New York 
School of Art under Robert Henri, the 
American realist disciple of Frans Hals 
and Edouard Manet. “My life begins at 
this point,” he said of his apprenticeship 
to Henri. He soon developed a tough, 
pragmatic repertoire based on realist 
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drawing and tonal composition. He was 
by far the most gifted younger member 
of the Ashcan School, a loose group that 
included John Sloan, George Luks and 
William Glackens. Not one of them ever 
painted an ash can, but they did believe, 
in a general way, that the artist should 
work from life as it was lived in the big 
dirty city and stay away from highfalu- 
tin symbolism. 

Their gods were Manet, Daumier, 
Goya and Hals; among Americans, 
Homer and Eakins. None were more di- 
rect than Bellows, who in the peak years 
of his youth became the entranced re- 
corder of New York, the “real” city of 
tough mudlarking kids, of crowded ten- 
ements and teeming icy streets, of big 
bridges and sudden breaks in the wall of 
buildings that revealed tugboats and a 
dragging tide. 

Bellows’ most powerful image of the 
city as compressor of violence was the 
boxing ring. Prizefighting was made il- 


| legal in New York State in 1900. But that 


did not dispose of the semi-clandestine 
“club nights,” with battling pugs drawn 
from the hard, desperate edge of Irish, 
Polish, Italian and Jewish street gangs— 
kids who would pound each other to 
hash for a purse under the eyes of a 
flushed, yelling house. The sport was 
barely a notch up from the bareknuckle 
slugging of Georgian England. 

Starting in 1907, Bellows made a 
small series of boxing pictures, of which 
the most gripping is Stag at Sharkey’s 
(1909), an image of orgiastic energy, the 
boxers’ faces reduced to speed blurs of 
bloody paint, the bodies starkly gleaming 
under the carbide lights, locked in a tri- 
angle, the strain of muscles so assimilat- 
ed into the physical life of the paint- 
strokes that the pigment runs over their 
contours. Bellows’ contemporaries found 
such images “Hogarthian,” but the clos- 
er ancestor of Stag at Sharkey’s is late 
Goya. In particular the frieze of specta- 
tors’ heads, yelling, gaping, sly, stupe- 
fied, brings to mind the faces in Goya's 
Witches’ Sabbath or his Pilgrimage to the 
Miraculous Fountain of San Isidro. 

Nevertheless, some of Bellows’ finest 
paintings were set on an island at the far- 
thest possible remove from Manhattan: 
Monhegan, on the Maine coast, where his 
idol Winslow Homer had also painted. 
Though born and raised in Ohio, Bellows 
had coastal roots—his grandfather was a 
whaler at Montauk on the eastern tip of 
New York's Long Island—and the Atlan- 
tic was as fundamental a source of imagi- 
native nourishment to him as it had been 
to Melville or Whitman. ‘We two and the 
great sea,” he wrote to his wife in a mo- 
ment of romantic exaltation, “and the 
mighty rocks greater than the sea ... 
Four eternities.”” There are times—as in 
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the wonderfully ineloquent An /sland in 
the Sea (1911)—when Bellows’ vision of 
the coast, a primal geological scene of 
humped resistant stone lapped around 
by silvery water or great beating green 
rollers, assumes a poetry worthy of 
Winslow Homer. 

The Armory Show—Bellows'’ first 
sight of modern European painting en 
masse—seems to have provoked the 
change that came over his work after 
1914. Actually, Bellows was given to 
sudden shifts of style, but as the art his- 
torian Michael Quick points out in the 


show’s useful catalog, his response to | 


the transatlantic avant-garde was to get 
interested in theory, a fact that “re- 
moves Bellows from the Ashcan School 
context and places him among the mod- 
ernist painters of his generation.” 
Unfortunately, it did his art no good. 
Bellows went for the pedantic structure 
and managed to annul the immediate 
and visceral character of his best work. 
Hence the generally tedious commis- 
sioned portraits and the stilted “refine- 
ment” of his late salon pieces like 7wo 
Women, 1924. His labored attempts at 
old-masterly composition in the Ba- 
roque manner included a melodramatic 
Crucifixion modeled on El Greco and a 
hammy image of a heroine of World 
War | anti-Hun propaganda, Nurse 
Edith Cavell preparing to face a German 
firing squad. The irony was that Bel- 
lows, in trying to turn himself into a Eu- 
ropean painter—or what he imagined a 
sophisticated European artist to be—did 
succumb to provinciality. Earlier he had 
been a good artist immersed in a partic- 
ular place: a very different thing. A 
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A Month in 
The Country 


TITLE: ENCHANTED APRIL 

DIRECTOR: MIKE NEWEL! 

WRITER: PETER BARNES 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 7 he fable of four 
Englishwomen on a Portofino holiday 
gives moviegoers a vacation in raplure. 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


HAT DO WOMEN WANT? TO 

get away from men. To escape 

into a community of sister- 

hood. And then, nourished by 

that sorority, to find better men—even if 

they are the ones left behind, but now 
with hearts refreshed and reformed. 

Can dreams of independence and 


HOLIDAY IN HEAVEN: Richardson, 
Walker, Lawrence, Plowright 


reconciliation both come true? Such is 
the seductive, fairy-tale feminism of the 
novelist Elizabeth von Arnim. She wrote 
Enchanted April nearly 70 years ago, 
around the time Virginia Woolf was lob- 
bying for a room of her own. Von Arnim 
thought bigger: Why not a villa? Bring 
four restless Englishwomen to a castle 
near Portofino to shake off London's 
damp climate and dim proprieties 

Mrs. Fisher (Joan Plowright), a 
crusty matron, was once an intimate of 
Ruskin and Rossetti, as she will remind 
you without prompting. Lady Caroline 
(Polly Walker) might be a pre-Raphael- 
ite princess, but adrift in the jazz age 
and bored by the clammy attentions 
men pay her. The others, Lottie (Josie 
Lawrence) and Rose (Miranda Richard- 
son), are trussed in marriages that seem 
more like mergers. Lottie’s husband, an 
attorney, wants her to be a housemaid 
and party ornament. Rose's husband, a 
writer, wants her to stay at home, out of 
his lightly lecherous way, and tend the 
emptiness she feels after a miscarriage. 

All four women, quietly in mourning 
for the past, are emblems of a Britain 
whose imperial grandeur was violated 
by the Great War, its ashes sowing their 
memories. Mrs. Fisher says it, but they 
all want it: “to sit in the shade and re- 
member better times and better men.” 

Instead they find Paradise. 

The four sorceresses are splendid: 
Plowright in high Lady Bracknell form, 
accommodating herself to happiness; 
Walker, sensationally poised and pretty, 
radiating a soigné sexiness; Richardson 
(Dance with a Stranger) as a sad Madon- 
na doomed to fidelity; and Lawrence, a 
TV comedy star, as a liberated slave gai- 
ly savoring her freedom. 

It is a privilege to be in the company 
of these four women. Like the actresses 
in Howards End, the quartet in Enchant- 
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ed April summon bygone graces and 
glamour. In a raucous movie summer, 
this is a film for those who appreciate 
wisteria and sunshine, and a recollec- 
tion of a time when women and movies 
could be purveyors ofenchantment. 


Beverly Hills 
Corpse 


TITLE: DEATH BECOMES HER 

DIRECTOR: ROBERT ZEMECKIS 

WRITERS: MARTIN DONOVAN AND DAVID 
KOEPP 

THE BOTTOM LINE: Mery/ Streep shines ina 
glitzy black comedy, but it’s still She- 
Devil with a make-over. 


EN PUMP UP AT THE SPA, BAKE 

their chests on the beach, use 

Rogaine as a hair spray. Yup- 

pie vanity knows no gender. 

Yet Death Becomes Her says the yearning 

for youth is solely a female problem. 

This is a movie that hates women every 

bit as much as Enchanted April adores 
them. 

Madeline (Meryl Streep), an actress, 


and Helen (Goldie Hawn), a writer, are 
obsessed with their bodies. They will go 
to a quack doctor or a fat farm to get flat 
and firm. To find a potion that will keep 
them forever young—a kind of Prepara- 
tion Age—Mad and Hell will even make a 
mud-pact with Satan. And you can bet 
the devil is a woman (Isabella Rossel- 
lini). Only the sodden man in their lives 
(Bruce Willis), a plastic surgeon turned 
makeup artist for the newly dead, has 
any understanding of the toxic wastes 


| that lace the Fountain of Youth. 





For about an hour—while Streep is 
doing her nonpareil wicked-witch rou- 
tine—you can have a good, mean time at 
this movie, in synch with the cartoon- 
ish comedy (Meryl tumbling down a 
staircase that has about 359 steps) and 
elaborate special effects (Is that a hole 
in Goldie’s stomach or has she really 
slimmed down?). All this is swell. 
Farce, after all, should never be politi- 
cally correct. 

But the best farces are animated by 
disinterest, not contempt. This one is 
undone by the twin Hollywood trends of 
misogyny and morphing. The picture’s 
political and technical slickness betrays 
its intentions and gives it the smooth, 
opulently dressed, unwontedly cheery 
look of a Beverly Hills corpse. 




















The End of 
The Romanovs 


TITLE: 7HE LAST TSAR: THE LIFE AND DEATH 
OF NICHOLAS II 

AUTHOR: EDVARD RADZINSKY; 
TRANSLATED BY MARIAN SCHWARTZ 
PUBLISHER: DOUBLEDAY; 462 PAGES; $25 


| THEBOTTOMLINE: 7/his riveting tale is filled 


with fresh details of a chilling regicide. 


By BRIGID O’HARA-FORSTER 





N THE NIGHT OF JULY 17, 1915, 
the Romanov dynasty that had 
ruled Russia for more than three 
centuries ended in a barrage of 
gunfire that filled the small basement of 
a villa in the foothills of the Urals. The 
truth of what happened there was meant 
to remain forever hidden. For more than 
70 years the Soviet Big Lie never 
wavered: overzealous provincials had 
slaughtered Nicholas II and six members 
of his family without orders from Lenin 
and the Bolshevik high command. 
In 1966 a young Russian student at 
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cow decided to unravel the mys- 
tery of what really happened to the 
Czar. Edvard Radzinsky later be- 
came a successful playwright, but 
he never abandoned his quest. He 
has now produced an unforgetta- 
ble book in which the evocative 
power of the dramatist is enriched 
by scholarship. 

Despite the official secrecy that 
cloaked the deed, an archive of ac- 
counts by both participants and 
eyewitnesses survived. Nicholas 
and his wife Alexandra had from 
adolescence to the last hours of 
their lives kept diaries. The inti- 
mate story of their marriage, its in- 
tense emotional pitch and devastat- 
ing political consequences, is told 
largely in their own voices. The re- 
gime that took their lives also be- 
lieved in recording the minutia of its ter- 
ror. Glasnost gave Radzinsky access to 
information that had long been locked 
away. Radzinsky discovered a folder 
headed “File on the Family of Former 
Tsar Nicholas the Second 1918-1919.” 
The file included the written statement 
of Yakov Yurovsky, a longtime revolu- 
tionary who had commanded the execu- 
tion squad, in which he set out a precise 
chronology of the massacre. 








NICHOLAS: With his wife, son and daughters, left to 
right, Marie, Tatiana, Olga and Anastasia 


In a chapter of surpassing sadness 
and chilling detail, Radzinsky uses the 
commander’s testimony for a moment by 
moment re-enactment of the July night. 
At 2 a.m. Yurovsky roused the sleeping 
family and led them downstairs. Nicho- 
las carried his ailing, hemophiliac son, 
Alexei; Alexandra and her four daugh- 
ters followed, accompanied by the four 
family retainers who were all that re- 
mained of a retinue of hundreds. 





The 11 people trooped across a 
= courtyard and through a door into 
> the dimly lit room. Under Yur- 
: ovsky’s direction the group ar- 
> ranged itself around the head of 
the family as if for a family snap- 
shot. A few words were spoken, 
and suddenly the doorway filled 
with men, 12 of them, bunched in 
rows of three, a tangle of out- 
stretched arms all holding revolv- 
ers. As they opened fire, recalled 
one executioner, “they were so 
close to each other that whoever 
was standing in front got a burn 
on his wrist from the shots of 
his neighbor behind.” Smoke, 
screams and blood engulfed the 
tiny space as bullets flew around, 
some ricocheting weirdly off the 
women, who were later found to be 
| wearing jewels sewn into their corsets. 
And still some lived. They were blud- 
| geoned with rifle butts and bayoneted 
until the moaning ceased. 

The publication of some of this mate- 
rial ina Soviet magazine three years ago 
prompted a flood of recollections from 
other witnesses and led Radzinsky to 
distant provincial archives. He discov- 
ered a telegram that the local Bolshevik 
leaders had sent to Lenin the day before 
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the killings. “The trial agreed upon ... 
cannot bear delay, we cannot wait,” it 
read, referring to earlier discussions in 
Moscow. “If your opinion is contrary in- 
form immediately.” 

The Soviet denials of Lenin's com- 
plicity had long been discredited in 
the West, but a statement from Alexei 
Akimov, who in 1918 had served in the 
Kremlin as a guard to Lenin, completed 
the case against the Bolshevik leaders. 
“When the Ural Regional Party Com- 
mittee decided to shoot Nicholas’ fam- 
ily, the Central Executive Committee 
wrote a telegram confirming this 
decision.” 

When the revolution erupted in 1917, 
Nicholas reacted with bizarre passivity. 
He abdicated and went quietly into exile 
in Tobolsk, relieved to have exchanged 
his gilded prison for a more tranquil con- 
finement. But this soft- _ 
spoken autocrat, whose ; 
exquisite manners and ¢ 
flickering will had once 5 
led a courtier to de- 
scribe him as “nodding 
tirelessly in opposite di- 
rections,” was no match 
for the hard men of Bol- 
shevism. Their fledg- 
ling regime, already 
embroiled in intramu- 
ral disputes, was 
threatened by enemies 
on all sides, and they DETECTIVE: 
saw the Romanovs as_ Radzinsky 
both a potential threat 
and a trump card. From the relative com- 
fort of their initial captivity, the family 
was handed over to the determined Bol- 
shevik leaders of the Red Urals in Ekate- | 
rinburg to spend their last weeks in the 
villa that their new masters named the 
House of Special Designation. 

While trying to piece together exact- 
ly what happened to the bodies, Rad- 
zinsky detected some intriguing dis- 
crepancies. Then a mysterious visitor, 
whom he identifies only as an old man 
who worked in the state security or- 
gans, claimed that two victims had sur- 
vived, one of them Alexei Nikolaevich, 
the Csarevich. 

Radzinsky was skeptical. “It was all 
too entertaining,” he says. “As a rule, 
the truth is very boring.” But after 
learning about a labor camp prisoner 
called Filipp Semyonov who had shared 
some characteristics with Alexei, Rad- 
zinsky began to consider the possibility. 
On the evidence offered, though, he is a 
long way from proving it. Yet as Rad- 
zinsky was finishing his book last year, 
the story took a new turn. The grave 
site had been dug up and found to con- 


tain human remains—but of only nine 
bodies. o 
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Refilled 


YOU HAVE TO SAY THIS ABOUT FOX SIT- 
coms: They've certainly got a style. 
RACHEL GUNN, R.N., the network’s new 
Sunday-night entry, displays all the ear- 
marks that TV critics have grown to 
know and hate: broad gags, crass carica- 
tures and a nervy avoidance of senti- 
mentality. The show, set in a kooky hos- 
pital, has no pretensions to realism, or 
even to common sense, and the jokes 
seem a quaint throwback to an earlier 
comedy era (“You can call me a doubt- 
ing Thomas—or you can call me Marlo 
Thomas ...”). What makes it work is 
the zingy performances by Christine 
Ebersole (as feisty but lovable Nurse 
Gunn) and Kevin Conroy (as a conceited 
surgeon), two pros who tackle this fluff 
as if it were Moliére. 


Passion and Chintz 


LIKE FELLOW CARTOONISTS JULES 
Feiffer and Garry Trudeau, William 
Hamilton of the New Yorker plainly reck- 
ons that an eye for the absurdities of 
character and an ear for dialogue make 
him a playwright. But unlike those col- 
leagues, he seems not to have grasped 
the basic dramatic principle that show- 
ing is better than telling. In his INTERIOR 
DECORATION, at San Diego's Old Globe 
Theater, a woman executive senses her 
biological clock ticking and fancies an 
even fancier executive as a sperm donor, 
but no more. They are introduced by 
their mutual interior decorators, and ro- 
mantic complications ensue. Most of 
them, alas, happen offstage and are re- 
ported in monologues by the decorators. 


B-Musing 

THREE MURDEROUS DRUG DEALERS (BIL- 
ly Bob Thornton, Michael Beach, Cynda 
Williams) blast and bludgeon their way 
from Los Angeles to rural Arkansas and 
a face-off against a hick sheriff (Bill Pax- 
ton). Tracing a similar itinerary, ONE 
FALSE MOVE has snaked across the coun- 
try. Too pensive for the action houses 
and way too violent for the croissant 
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TELEVISION: Ebersole makes the 
old medicine seem fresh 


THEATER: A New Yorker cartoonist 
tells far more than he shows 


CINEMA: A modest thriller receives 
the critics’ affirmative action 
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BATYA GUn 


BOOKS: Batya Gur’s mystery novel 
is a therapeutic whodunit 


these are the good old days 
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crowd, the movie has earned many crit- 
ics’ indulgences. It does have some B- 
movie virtues: director Carl Franklin 
gives the actors space to breathe the 
rancid air of paperback tough-guy trage- 
dy; and Williams, with her lovely inso- 
lence, looks like star quality from here. 
But to pin four-star raves on this modest 
melodrama is to mistake a 7-Eleven can- 
dy snatcher for a master thriller killer. 


Psychiatrist, 
Heal Thyself 


JUST IN TIME FOR THE ANNUAL AUGUST 
vacation of psychiatrists there arrives a 
splendid mystery set in the Jerusalem 
Psychoanalytic Institute. In THE SATUR- 
DAY MORNING MURDER (HarperCollins; 
$20), by Batya Gur, an analyst has been 
murdered. The suspects include her 
psychologically astute colleagues, who 
harbor mixed feelings about the victim. 
The author sketches characters with 
deft, quick brushstrokes. Her chief detec- 
tive is a former scholar who spots simi- 
larities between medieval guilds and the 
rigidly hierarchical institute. Through- 
out, Gur draws intriguing parallels be- 
tween psychoanalysis and police detec- 
tion. They are both lonely jobs, she 
writes, demanding time, patience and a 
sharp ear for the things that are not said. 


Who’s on First 


THE VOICE ISN’T WHAT IT WAS. AGE AND 
hard use have diminished its power so 
that, in his top register, ROGER DALTREY 
sounds like Jackie Wilson with strep 
throat. But the Who's former lead singer 
still has his cunning and intensity, on 
exemplary display in the new album 
Rocks in the Head. Best of all, Daltrey has 
found a stellar songwriting partner in 
producer Gerard McMahon. They get 
caustic in the power-pop You Can't Call 
/t Love, sweetly paternal in Everything a 
Heart Could Ever Want (Willow) and in- 
candescent in the set’s first single, Days 
of Light. This infectious blue-collar an- 
them, which laces Crosby, Stills & Nash 
harmonies through a tune reminiscent 
of Dire Straits’ Walk of Life, should keep 
roadhouses hopping in a daze of light ev- 
ery weekend this summer. 
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Boyled in Oyl 


SPINACH: POPEYE THE SAILOR 
man wouldn't leave home with- 
out it. But a can of roughage 
wasn’t much use to the muscle- 
bound mariner last week against 
a foe more powerful than Bluto— 
a skittish distributor. “I was try- 
ing to do a comic strip where 
Popeye and Olive Oyl cope with 
the problems of the modern 
world,” says BOBBY LONDON, 
writer and illustrator of the daily 





Popeye strip for the past six 
years. When London drew two 


comical clergymen who mistak- 
enly believed Popeye's anorexic 
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By MICHAEL QUINN / Reported by Wendy Cole 





Rocky on the Rocks 


HE MAY HAVE FINALLY TURNED HIS BACK ON HIS BEST- 
known role, but SYLVESTER STALLONE’S career still 
has its rocky moments. Shooting an action film called 
Cliffhanger in Italy, Stallone sliced his right hand 
while scaling a helicopter. Ninety minutes and nine 


stitches later, he was back at work. Another hazard of 








Revenge of the 
Cultural Elite 


DAN QUAYLE MAY GO DOWN IN 
history as the first politician to 
trash a fictional character who 
then turns around and trashes 
him back. Murphy Brown creator 
DIANE ENGLISH says that in the 
first episode of the series this 
fall, the sardonic newscaster 
played by CANDICE BERGEN will 
respond to Quayle’s notorious 
speech criticizing her decision to 
have a baby out of wedlock. Eng- 
lish has revealed little of the con- 











amour was contemplating an 
abortion, the King Features Syn- 
dicate was popeyed. It dropped 
two weeks’ worth of Popeye pan- 
els—and London. The reaction 
brings to mind another Popeye 
associate: Wimpy. 


Martins: Bash Dancer 


WITH ALL THAT GAUZE AND GRACE ONSTAGE, 
it’s easy to forget that ballet stars are made 
strictly of trained muscle and iron will. New 
York City Ballet principals PETER MARTINS, 45, 
and DARCI KISTLER, 28, used to be a sublime 
partnership on stage, and last December, some 
time after Martins had become the company’s 
chief, the most powerful dance job in America, 
they got married. But last week the two titanic 
temperaments clashed. Martins was arrested 
in Saratoga Springs, N.Y., for beating Kistler, 
who called the police. They had been out party- 
ing, and afterward she wanted to talk about 
their problems. He wanted to sleep. A few days 
later, they were seen arm in arm and Kistler 
had the assault charges dismissed. But Martins 
might do well to remember a line about balleri- 
nas in his book Far from Denmark: “Some are 
nice, some are not so nice. But they are all 
tough, merciless.” 


Sly’s Roman holiday: the bizarre rumor that he is ro- 
mancing Britain’s Duchess of York, a.k.a. Fergie, a 


tabloid fantasy that has everybody in stitches. 
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tent of the response, other than 
that the Vice President will be 
referred to by name, but its tone 
can be guessed by her own nick- 
name for the one-hour season 
opener: “Murphy's Revenge.” 
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Memorandum to 
Perot Supporters 


RANKLY, MY HEART DOESN’T BLEED FOR YOU. YOU 
should have known better. 
You should have known not only that Ross Perot, 
for all his verbal machismo, has always walked away 
from fights once they got too tough; that he seemed to have de- 
lusions of grandeur, fed by our curious habit of treating suc- 
cessful entrepreneurs as geniuses; that in politics he was both 
amazingly naive and obnoxiously arrogant; that he promised 
to fix everything without spelling out what he would do and 
how. 

You were his dupes. To be charitable, perhaps he was his 
own dupe. 

There was something else, much more important, you 
should have known: that in a democracy, crises aren't re- 
solved by men on horseback, even if they are from Texas and 
carry PCs in their saddlebags. Often the cry for leadership is 
an excuse for civic laziness, for not taking responsibility. 

All this still matters, despite Perot’s exit. As they are all 
saying now, including George Bush and Bill Clinton, your an- 
ger over our national mess is a source of political energy that 
should be harnessed, a message that must be heard. 

But is your anger aimed at the proper targets? The Wash- 
ington gridlock you so rightly condemn isn’t only the fault of 
greedy, comfortably entrenched politicians. It is also your 
fault, if you have ever deliberately voted for one party in the 
White House and for the other in Congress in order to dilute 
their powers. Your complaint that politicians don’t listen to 
the people is wrong; they listen too much. They are only too 
aware that you won't stand for unpopular and painful pro- 
grams, that you won't reward politicians for courage, if it 
hurts. 

Perot has bequeathed you an economic program that 
would hurt. Some of it is good; none of it is new. Its elements 
have long been advocated by experts and by politicians he re- 
viled. He may yet help sell parts of it from the sidelines. But 
how many of you would have continued to back him so enthu- 
siastically if he had unveiled that program before rather than 
after pulling out? 

Sure, we must have presidential leadership. But some of 
the greatest changes in our country were not originated by 
Presidents; they came about as a result of popular drives that 
Presidents joined, more or less, to lead, That was true of the 
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antitrust and pure-food revolutions, of the union movement, 
environmental protection, auto safety, the tax revolt, civil 
rights, women’s rights, gay rights (whatever you may think of 
them). 

So what you need, if you want to change the status quo, 

is not one Perot but many. 

Perots without his megalomania and glibness but 
with some of his energy, determination and salesman- 
ship. Perots who are willing and able to focus on specif- 
ic issues and solutions—some perhaps from his own ex- 

perts’ program. 

Find yourselves a Perot to lead a crusade to control en- 
titlements (which Ross himself advocates). That will mean 
taking on the well-to-do elderly, the most self-centered spe- 
cial-interest group in the country, and persuading them that 
only by curbing some of their benefits will we reduce the defi- 
cit and that this is ultimately in their own interest. 

Find a Perot to do battle against the scandal of farm subsi- 
dies. Find a Perot to lead a great march against pacs and the 
legalized corruption that is our present system of campaign fi- 
nancing. Find a Perot to battle the deadly, dug-in educational 
establishment, to set up tough, general standards, discipline 
for a longer school year (throw in apprenticeships and nation- 
al service for good measure). 

Find a Perot to lead a campaign against government bu- 
reaucracy, which has destroyed more great nations than the 
fire and sword of invading enemies. Don't accept Ross’s im- 
plicit message that government can be run like a business. It 
can’t. But it can and must become more decentralized, more 
productive, more accountable, judged by results. 

That should do for openers. 

Such separate, targeted movements would not work the 
instant magic you hoped for. But they could give Presidents, 
and Congress, a badly needed push and the necessary plat- 
forms from which to lead. Change would be painfully slow. 
But, short of truly major crises like war or the Great Depres- 
sion (and our problems have not nearly approached those di- 
mensions), that is the way change happens in America. No 
President can be expected to transform the country single- 
handed. Not even a tyrant could. It will take patience that 
Perot didn’t have. Do you have it? 

In the end, don’t blame Ross for bugging out. It may be the 
best and smartest thing he has done since he casually started 
his strange game. Don’t yearn for him to come back, either. It 
was probably useful that he stirred up the country, but he was 
dangerous, not because he wanted to be a dictator, although 
he does seem to have those instincts, but because he spread 
bad ideas. The notion, for instance, that we can run our affairs 
by instant electronic plebiscite. We can’t without wrecking 
democracy. Or the notion that, because many candidates don’t 
stick to them anyway, programs don’t matter. They do if we 
want any rational basis for choosing. Or the notion that our 
problems will be solved easily (“It's simple”). They won't, as 
his own program demonstrates. 

The significant and troubling fact about the Perot phe- 
nomenon is that for months you treated him as a savior, 
not because he had a plan but because he exuded a can-do 
spirit and little else. So wave goodbye to Ross, and stop 
waiting for Mr. Goodwrench to fix America. Find and, by 
all means, goad other, responsible leaders to fix it. And 
help fix it yourself. a 
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Team, the Emerson Flag Company 
UNITED STATES ae ; 
PostaLsenvice has to crank out flags a lot faster 


QP than Betsy Ross ever did. And with 
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minute ordeal it often is, Emerson 
has to deliver them fast, too. So they use Express 
Mail’ overnight service from the post office. It’s 
guaranteed, It’s inexpensive. And Express Mail 
will pick up unlimited packages for a single pick- 
up charge. With value like that, Express Mail 
could help any business have a banner year. For 
pickup, call 1-800-222-1811. We deliver. 
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